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ARTICLE I. 
HOW CAN A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT GET THE 
MOST AND THE BEST OUT OF HIS SEMINARY 
COURSE?! 


BY REV. JACOB A. CLUTZ, D.D. 


Professor of Practical Theology in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


This is a question which, it may be presumed, is in the 
mind of every young man who enters a theological semi- 
nary to prepare for the work of the Gospel ministry. If 
it is not, it certainly should be. The question may not 
always be clearly and definitely formulated in the stu- 
dent’s mind. It is possible that it may not always be a 
matter of clear and definite consciousness. But even if it 
is not, if he is at all serious-minded and earnest-hearted 
it will so permeate his subconscious life that the moment 
it is suggested to him, it will meet with a quick and hearty 
response and he will say, “Why yes, of course, that is ex- 
actly my thought. That is just what I want to know.” 

In trying to help you to answer this question, in so far 
as it can be answered in advance, and by another, I wish 
to emphasize three things which seem to be to be vital. Of 


1 An address delivered at the opening of the Seminary, Sep- 
tember 21st, IQI5. 
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course these three things may not cover the whole 
ground. They may not give the complete answer to our 
question. No man could be expected, no sensible man 
would either hope or attempt to answer such a question 
fully and exhaustively in a single lecture, or address. But 
I do believe that these are among the most important 
things, and that they are, at least in some measure, in- 
clusive of all others. 

I. A Worthy Conception of the Office and Work of the 
Christian Ministry. 

A man must know what he is to do, if he is to prepare 
himself worthily to do it well. If he is to be only a digger 
of ditches, or a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for 
some one else, he will need very little training for the 
work. All that will be necessary will be for him to go to 
work, and what little skill is required will very soon be 
gained by practice. But if he is to run a locomotive, or 
sail a ship, or manage a railroad, or command an army, 
or rule a nation, he is likely to need much preliminary in- 
struction, and long training, properly to fit him for the 
discharge of his duties. 

So of the ministry. If we think of the minister simply 
as a man who is to shine in society, to be an ornament 
and to play the agreeable at ladies’ afternoon teas or at 
evening parties; or if we think of him as a man who is to 
be up in gymnastics and athletics, and to ingratiate him- 
self with the young people by being an enthusiastic base- 
ball fan or a noisy rooter at football, or by the facility 
with which he can reel off all the latest slang of the dia- 
mond or the gridiron, or by the skill with which he can 
play the game himself; or if, to rise a little higher, we 
think of him simply as a functionary who is to perform 
certain religious rites and ceremonies and to administer 
the sacraments, or to deliver pleasant little homilies on 
moral and religious themes, or on the latest popular novel 
or the topics of the day; if our conception of the min- 
ister is anything like this, then his preparation for his 
work may also seem to be a very simple thing, and to re- 
quire neither very much time nor any great care or effort. 
Almost any young man who is fairly good looking, has a 
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good voice and a glib tongue, and some measure of social 
culture, may be regarded as quite well qualified to take up 
the work and reasonably sure of making a success of it. 

But I feel assured that you will all agree with me that 
such a conception of the ministry is very inadequate and 
unworthy, though I am not so sure that it is entirely un- 
common either in the popular mind, or even in the minds 
of some candidates for the ministry. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the extravagant 
glorification of the office and work of the ministry which 
we so often hear from the lips of ministers themselves. 
It always seems to me to be a matter of questionable 
taste, and of very doubtful propriety and expediency, for 
ministers themselves to ring the changes, as they so often 
do, on the fact that their office and work are the highest 
and the greatest to which any man can ever be called or 
chosen, and to make invidious comparisons between the 
ministry and the legal or the medical profession, or any 
other vocation or business to which men can give them- 
selves and their time and talents. It may well be that the 
man who digs a ditch, or builds a house, or cultivates a 
farm, or runs a store or factory, or heals the sick, or la- 
bors to promote wise and just legislation and the fair and 
equal administration of justice in the courts, if that is the 
work to which he is divinely appointed, and if he does his 
work as well as he can, may be just as honorable in the 
sight of God, and may finally have just as rich a reward, 
as the minister who preaches the Gospel and seeks to 
save men from sin and death because that is the work to 
which God has called him. 

At the same time, it is well that as ministers we should 
magnify our office as Paul did, and as other great and 
good preachers have done in all ages, not for our own 
glorification, but that we may tremble under the tremen- 
dous weight of responsibility laid upon us, and may stand 
in awe, with heads uncovered and feet unshod, when God 
meets us in some great and never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence and bids us to go and preach the Gospel of his Son 
to a lost world. 

The minister is in a special and pecuiiar sense a man 
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called of God and set apart for a special work, a high and 
holy work. He is to be a prophet of Jehovah who is to 
live in close communion and intimate fellowship with the 
most High. On the one hand, he is ever to keep his ears 
open to hear God’s voice speaking to him, and through 
him to the people to whom he ministers. On the other 
hand, he is ever to be ready to deliver his “thus saith the 
Lord” without fear or favor, and with such unction and 
power that men will be constrained to hear it whether 
they heed it or not. He is to be a priest who is to serve 
at the altar of the congregation, leading them in their 
worship, and administering to them the holy sacraments. 
He is to be a pastor going in and out of the homes of the 
people and ministering to them there in joy and in sor- 
row, in sickness and suffering, in adversity, in bereave- 
ment and in death, always seeking to apply the truth in 
the most helpful way to each individual soul in each in- 
dividual experience. In these days also, whether wisely 
or not, he is expected to be a man of affairs, a leader and 
administrator, an organizer and director of societies and 
organizations, who must at least keep his eye and his 
hand on a great multitude of social and religious activi- 
ties of many different kinds, both in his own congregation 
and in the Church at large. He is expected also to be a 
wise counsellor and a fearless and enthusiastic leader or 
helper in all moral, social and civic reforms, and in every 
kind of movement that looks to the improvement of so- 
ciety, the better adjustment of the relations between capi- 
tal and labor, the adoption of fairer and more equitable 
methods in the conduct of business, the more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, the more speedy and more righteous 
administration of law, &c., &c. 

When we remember all this, and much more that might 
be said in the same line if there were time, then we must 
come to feel that the office of the ministry is really one of 
the highest and holiest, and the work of the ministry 
really one of the greatest and most difficult tasks, to 
which men ever are or ever can be called. We must 
come to see also that only the very best men, in every 
sense of the word, are fitted to undertake it. Especially 
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must we come to realize that the work of preparing for 
the ministry must be correspondingly difficult and seri- 
ous, and that any young man may well pause, as he comes 
to enter the theological seminary, and ask himself seri- 
ously, and thoughtfully, and prayerfully, how he can 
make the very best use and get the most out of the three 
short years that he is to spend there. 

This brings us to the second thing which I wish to em- 
phasize as helpful in answering this question. It is 

II. A Rightful Understanding of the Nature and Func- 
tion of the Theological Seminary. 

I regard this point as of special importance because I 
feel that there has been, and is, much misunderstanding 
in reference to it, not only in the minds of students, but 
also in the mind of the general public and even of the 
Church itself. Hence there has been, and is, much unwise 
and unjust criticism of these schools of the prophets and 
of the work done in them, as well as of the product turned 
out of them. They have been called medieval, old-fogy, 
unpracticable, &c. The work has been said to be weak 
and poorly done. It has been pronounced lacking in 
scholarship and thoroughness. The men who go out of 
them to preach, it is often claimed, are either weak and 
incompetent, or stilted and unnatural, poor speakers, poor 
pastors, poor mixers, out of touch with every-day life, un- 
businesslike in methods, unable to hold down their jobs, 
general incompetents and failures, &c. 

No doubt some of this criticism is deserved. Where 
there is so much smoke, there is sure to be some fire, 
though the fire may not be in any fair proportion to the 
smoke. The fact is that usually the more smoke there is 
the less fire will be found. I have discovered that a very 
little fire covered over and smothered by a great mass of 
rubbish, will make a much greater smoke than a large 
blaze burning freely. It is often so with criticism. 

But, in some seminaries the courses of study and the 
methods of work may be somewhat antiquated. They 
may not have kept pace with the advances made in other 
educational institutions. There may be a too great re- 
luctance in accepting new truth, or new forms of stating 
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the old truths, or in letting go the outworn and discredit- 
ed beliefs and dogmas of the past. There may be a stub- 
born unwillingness to follow the lead of a noisy, .and 
boastful, and arrogant self-styled modern scientific 
scholarship that would discredit all the achievements of 
the past, or to adopt at once all the new-fangled methods 
of teaching and working invented and advocated by the 
educational faddists. Too much of the student’s time 
may be spent in acquiring, or in a vain and futile effort 
to impart to him, a working knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were originally written. 
Too much stress may be laid on mere text-book study and 
recitations. Too little effort may be devoted, and this not 
always wisely, to training the young men in the art of 
public speaking, so that they may be able not only to pre- 
pare good sermons but also to deliver them acceptably 
and effectively. There may be a lack of instruction and 
training in practical affairs, in the administrative work 
of the Church so much of which now falls to the lot of the 
pastor in the average congregation, especially in the 
cities and the larger towns. 

All this, I sav, may be true. Seminaries are human in- 
stitutions as are all the institutions of the Church as well 
as of the State. It would be folly to claim a perfection 
here which is found nowhere else in the world. Semi- 
nary faculties also are made up of fallible men, who are 
too modest and too sensible to make any claims either to 
universal knowledge, or to inerrancy in methods. 

But, granting all this, there are, on the other hand, 
some other things also that are true and that must not be 
lost sight of. One of them is that old things are not to 
be discarded simply because they are old, neither are new 
things to be accepted simply because they are new. This 
is too often the fashion with educators, as well as with 
society belles and beaus. Very often the old is better 
than the new. It may be a good thing therefore, I be- 
lieve that it is a good thing, that our seminaries should 
be somewhat conservative about making changes in their 
curriculums, or taking up with all the fads of modern 
pedagogy, and the so-called university methods. Many 
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of these have not been sufficiently tested, as yet, to know 
whether they are wise or not. Let them be thoroughly 
tried out and proved elsewhere before they are adopted in 
the seminary. The seminary is no place for experiments, 
it has too serious a work to do. It may turn out in the 
future, as it has so often done in the past, that time and 
experience will condemn the new and vindicate the wis- 
dom and efficiency of the old. 

The same thing is true of much of the so-called mod- 
ern, or new and advanced thought. It may indeed be new, 
but it is not always advanced by any means. Much of 
what parades under this high-sounding and honorable 
name is nothing more than the hasty generalizations or 
the immature conclusions of conceited young Doctors of 
Philosophy, or ambitious Doctors of Divinity, who know 
very well that the best way to attract attention to them- 
selves and to leap into at least a temporary notoriety is 
loudly to proclaim some startling scientific, or philosophi- 
cal, or theological novelty, or fiercely to attack some old 
and cherished belief of the schools or the Church. Often 
such views win a measure of support at first, and gain a 
temporary vogue, only to be entirely discredited by more 
careful investigation, and to go into the great discard 
where sleep the false teachings of so many past genera- 
tions. Not infrequently they are only a revival, perhaps 
under a new name, of teachings that have been discarded 
long ago. 

What a sad mistake it would be for our theological 
seminaries to be too ready to accept, and to teach, all 
these vagaries of thought and speculation as they come 
and go, or even to take the time and the pains to discuss 
and to disprove them. Time and experience are the best 
tests of new theories and doctrines. If they survive the 
generation which gives them birth there is likely to be 
some truth in them, and then it will be time enough to 
take them seriously and to examine their credentials. 
Meanwhile, is it not much wiser and better to hold fast 
to the old truths and the sound doctrines which have stood 
the test of the centuries, and on which many generations 
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have builded their faith and their hopes and have not 
been disappointed? 

Moreover, it must ever be remembered, as over against 
some of the other criticisms referred to, that our semi- 
naries have to do with men and not with machines, with 
rational minds and living spirits and not with dead mat- 
ter. Hence not too much must be expected of them. Due 
allowance must be made for the personality and the indi- 
viduality of the students themselves. In a factory where 
watches or clocks are made, or sewing machines, or print- 
ing presses or automobiles, it may be possible to turn out 
a thousand, or ten thousand, or a hundred thousand, all 
exactly alike and every one a perfect specimen of its kind. 
But this is impossible in a school of any grade or charac- 
ter, no matter how well it may be organized or how up- 
to-date it may be in its faculty and in its equipment and 
its methods. It is impossible even in the public schools, 
though it is often attempted there and sometimes the 
teachers seem to be expected to accomplish it. It is still 
more impossible in the higher schools, and especially in 
the professional schools, since the older and the more ad- 
vanced the students, the more pronounced and fixed are 
their individual idiosyncracies, and the more difficult it is 
to change them or to mould them after the same pattern, 
or to an ideal perfection, even if that were desirable. 

The theological seminaries do as good work, I am sure, 
as any other professional schools. The facts would prob- 
ably show that they do much better work. Certainly a 
larger per cent. of the graduates of theological semina- 
ries enter the ministry and are fairly successful in it, than 
is true of the graduates of any other class of technical or 
professional schools with reference to the special lines of 
work for which they have been trained. Of the gradu- 
ates of the average school of law or of medicine it will 
generally be found that from 30 to 60 per cent. of them 
have dropped out of the profession entirely within five or 
ten years after graduation, or are occupying mere subor- 
dinate positions as office clerks or assistants to their more 
successful competitors. Of the graduates of our semina- 
ries only one now and then fails to enter the ministry and 
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to continue in it during his active life. When there is 
such a failure, it is nearly always quite evident that it is 
not the fault of the seminary, but of the young man him- 
self. Either he did not have in him the stuff out of which 
a successful minister can be made, or he did not apply 
himself to his work, or, iike Demas of old, he “loved this 
present world” and therefore has forsaken the preaching 
of the Gospel for some other more congenial and more 
remunerative employment. 

Sometimes it is said, also, that when young men leave 
the seminary and enter the actual work of the ministry, 
they must first unlearn much of what they have been 
taught, before they can really begin to do their work 
comfortably and successfully. This, however, is not 
truer than many of the other criticisms that have been 
referred to. A young man may misunderstand much of 
the teaching of his professors, and he may need to correct 
these misunderstandings. He may draw false inferences 
from what he is taught, and he may need to correct these 
inferences. Many students are inattentive and careless. 
Some are dull and slow. Some will not work. I once 
heard an old teacher, who had spent many years in the 
class room in various kinds of institutions of higher 
education, academies, colleges and universities, and who 
was universally regarded as an exceptionally well quali- 
fied and successful teacher, say that he always considered 
himself very fortunate if he found one really good student 
out of ten in his classes. Surely neither the professors 
nor the seminary should be held responsible for these de- 
linquencies of the students themselves. If a student has 
done his work faithfully in the school, the chief thing he 
will have to learn when he leaves it will be to translate 
theory into practice and to use skillfully and effectively 
the tools which have been placed in his hands. This, 
however, grows out of the very nature of the case. The 
seminary is not to be censured for this any more than the 
parent bird is to be blamed because its young must learn 
to fly after they leave the nest. 

In many technical and professional schools an effort 
has been made to overcome this difficulty, at least in part, 
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by the introduction of laboratory methods of work. The 
student is expected to test for himself, and to prove or 
disprove by his own experimentation, the truth of the in- 
struction which is given to him. This is quite possible 
in many cases, especially when the matters dealt with are 
purely physical or material. It is possible to some ex- 
tent, and may be very helpful, even when dealing with 
economic, or social, or psychological questions. But it is 
next to impossible in the seminary because of the nature 
of the subjects to be considered. You cannot take a soul 
into the laboratory and analyze it. You cannot weigh 
the burden of guilt which rests upon the conscience of 
one who has done wrong. You cannot measure the 
pangs of remorse suffered by one whe has lost hope. You 
cannot experiment with the conversion of a sinner, or 
with the convincing of a skeptic, or with the healing of a 
broken heart, or the winning back of a prodigal son or 
daughter. Our Seniors find out how hard it is really to 
preach a sermon before a professor and the class. They 
can declaim, or recite, or read, and of course something 
may be learned from this exercise. But it is seldom 
really preaching. It would be simply impossible to ex- 
periment in a multitude of other tasks and duties which 
come to every preacher and pastor when in charge of a 
congregation. The practical part of the work just must 
be learned, for the most part, in the hard school of experi- 
ence after leaving the seminary, and neither students nor 
professors are responsible for this fact. 

Hence I come back again to the proposition that to be 
just and helpful criticism of the theological seminary 
must be based on a right apprehension of the nature and 
functions of such an institution. 

What, then, is a theological seminary? I can perhaps 
best answer this question by a process of elimination. 

Let me say first, then, that the theological seminary is 
not a preparatory school. It is not intended, and should 
not be expected, to teach the rudiments of a general edu- 
cation. It is not supposed to teach reading, and writing, 
and arithmetic, nor grammar and rhetoric. The stu- 
dents should know these things when they enter the semi- 
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nary. They should at least be able to read, and write, 
and speak the English language correctly, though, alas, 
my own experience in class-room work compels me to 
recognize the fact that not all of them do. But this is 
just the reason why the seminary should not be held re- 
sponsible if its graduates cannot write and speak gram- 
matically, and can not even read the Scriptures without 
blundering. It is not the business of a theological semi- 
nary to teach these things. They should have been learn- 
ed long before the students reach the seminary, far back 
in the common schools or in the preparatory schools, and 
in the college. 

It is true that we have in our seminary here a course 
of an hour a week with each class in “English” scheduled. 
It is no doubt an inheritance from the early days of the 
institution, when preparatory schools were few and of 
low grade, and when public schools were unknown. In 
those days many young men came to the seminary, of 
necessity, with very little preliminary training. Then, 
such a course was a wise provision, and a proper one. 
But I have felt ever since I have been connected with the 
faculty that in these days it is an anachronism, and ought 
to be abandoned and the time devoted to other subjects. 
At the same time, I am sorry to say that the evidences of 
its continued need with some of the students, in spite of 
all the advantages of preparatory training that they have 
had, are often so overwhelming and so paralyzing, that I 
do not see how we can actually do without it. But it 
surely ought not to be so. 

In the second place, the seminary is not a college. The 
college is intended to give young men a broad and general 
education in the languages, ancient and modern, in litera- 
ture, especially our own, in science, and economics, in 
sociology and philosophy, &c., &c. It is intended to de- 
velop the mind and the character, to build up manhood, 
to provide a generous culture that will fit a man for the 
duties of citizenship and make him a useful member of 
society, and that may also be made the foundation for 
whatever special training he may take later to prepare 
him for a particular profession or occupation. The mis- 
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fortune is that, in these later years, the greed for gold, 
and the consequent haste to get through with the schools 
and to begin to earn money, have led to the introduction 
of many technical or professional! courses in the college, 
and to a system of wide electives, which have robbed the 
college course of much of its cultural vaiue, and tend to 
turn out narrow specialists instead of broad-minded men 
who would be at least fairly well fitted for any profession, 
or for any station in life. This kind of training is the 
work of the college, and not of the seminary. If the stu- 
dent has not gained such a liberal culture before he en- 
ters the seminary, he is not likely to get it there. It is 
not the business of the seminary to give it. 

In the third place, the seminary is not a university. 
The Century Dictionary defines a university as “an asso- 
ciation of men for the purpose of study, which confers 
degrees which are valid throughout Christendom, is en- 
dowed, and is privileged by the State in order that the 
people may receive intellectual guidance, and that the 
theoretical problems which present themselves in the de- 
velopment of civilization may be resolved.” Cardinal 
Newman, in his lectures on “University Teaching” de- 
fines a university as “‘a place of teaching universal knowl- 
edge,” and then goes on to say that “this implies that its 
object is, on the one hand, intellectual, not moral; and, on 
the other, that it is the diffusion and extension of knowl- 
edge rather than the advancement.” Mr. Huxley says 
that “universities should be places in which thought is 
free from all fetters, and in which all sources of knowl- 
edge, and all aids of learning should be accessible to all 
comers, without distinction of creed or country, riches or 
poverty.” Hence, when Ezra Cornell gave his millions 
to found Cornell University at Ithica, New York, he an- 
nounced it as his purpose to found a school in which any 
student in the world could study any subject that he 
wished to understand. 

But the term university is used in this country with a 
very wide latitude of meaning. We have universities, so- 
called, that are nct even first-class colleges. ‘The fact is 
that we have no real university in the United States. 
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Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore, was organized by its first 
president, Dr. Gilman, and began its work on the true 
university plan, but it soon introduced undergraduate 
courses and became, like all our other so-called universi- 
ties, more of a college than a university. The true uni- 
versity is a graduate school purely, and is devoted to the 
discovery and the dissemination of truth, and to the train- 
ing of specialists in the various departments of knowledge 
who may become teachers or original investigators who 
shall broaden and enrich the general sum of human 
knowledge by their work. The seminary is a school for 
the teaching of only one subject, namely theology in all 
its forms, exegetical, biblical, dogmatic, historical, eccle- 
siastical, practical, &c. It cannot be expected, therefore 
to teach science, and philosophy, and economics, and so- 
ciology, and the many other subjects which may be em- 
braced in a university course. It may discuss the rela- 
tion of some of these to theology, and to the practical 
work of the minister and the Church. But the subjects 
themselves must be studied elsewhere. The seminary 
curriculum, and the time of the professors and students, 
are fully occupied with the special subjects to be pursued, 
and there is no room for other courses no matter how in- 
teresting, or even valuable, they might be in themselves, 
unless the students are prepared to spend three or four 
years more in the seminary than they now usually do. 
Again, it may be said, and should be said, I think, that 
the seminary is not really a graduate school, in the proper 
sense of the word, even though practically all of its stu- 
dents are college graduates. A true graduate school is 
one in which the same subjects pursued in college are con- 
tinued, and the study of them is further prosecuted on the 
basis of the work already done. This is the specific work 
of the university. Nearly all the subjects embraced in 
the seminary course are taken up de novo. The average 
student, on entering the seminary, knows practically 
nothing of Dogmatic or Biblical Theology, or of Church 
History, or of the History of Doctrine, or of Hebrew and 
Greek Exegesis, or of Liturgics or Symbolics, or of Homi- 
letics or Catechetics, &c., &c. He does not even know the 
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meaning of most of these terms, and has no clear idea of 
what they stand for. He may have gained a slight smat- 
tering of some of these subjects from his general reading, 
or in his contact with men, or through his work in the 
Sunday School and in various other church activities. 
But very often this is erroneous, and must be unlearned, 
before he is ready to learn anything correctly about them. 

Speaking positively, now, the theological seminary is in 
fact a professional school, just as a law school is, or a 
medical school, or an engineering school, or a normal 
school, or any other kind of school that seeks to give to 
a young man, otherwise already prepared for his life- 
work, the necessary technical knowledge and training for 
his specific task. Of necessity, this fact must govern and 
determine both the curriculum to be followed and the 
characier of the work to be done. It requires that both 
should be somewhat narrow, and technical and profes- 
sional. The object is to train men for a particular work, 
the work of the ministry, and only those subjects can be 
admitted which contribute to this end. There can be no 
attempt at general or universal scholarship. That is the 
work of the university, and not of the seminary. 

Indeed, I think it may be said that it is not primarily 
the business of the seminary to make scholars at all, even 
in its own line of work. Its primary business, and its 
whole raison d’ etré, is to make good preachers and good 
pastors, men who shall be experts in the “cure of souls,” 
and capable leaders in the Church, and in the communi- 
ties in which they live, in every good cause, and in every 
good work. 

Scholars are not made, anyhow; they become. Schol- 
arship is not a gift of the schools; it is a personal achieve- 
ment, and it requires time. An institution may encour- 
age and stimulate a young man in acquiring scholarly 
tastes, and habits, and methods of work. But if he is 
ever to become a scholar it can only be by his own efforts, 
and after years of patient and painstaking labor. This 
is the main reason why there are so few genuine schol- 
ars. It is not for the lack of ability; no great ability is 
required. It is not for lack of genius; no genius is neces- 
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sary, except the genius for hard work. It does require 
this, and plenty of it, kept up for years and years. It may 
be said of the kingdom of scholarship, as of the kingdom 
of heaven, that the way thereto is narrow, and the gate 
strait, and few there be that find it. Only those may 
hope to enter in who are willing to pay the price, to strive, 
to agonize, to deny themselves daily, to take up their 
crosses, and ever to follow on towards the goal. 

Even the subjects which are included in the seminary 
course cannot be studied very fully or exhaustively, for 
lack of time. If a student were to devote all his time, 
throughout the entire three years, to the study of The- 
ology, or Church History, or History of Doctrine, or Old 
Testament and New Testament Exegesis, he could not 
hope to exhaust these great fields of investigation. The 
same thing is true of many other subjects. How then 
could he expect to gain an exhaustive knowledge of all of 
them? The best that can be hoped for is to gain a kind 
of bird’s-eye view of the several subjects, to get a broad 
outline which may serve as a guide in his subsequent work 
and which may be filled in with more full and specific in- 
formation as he continues his studies in after years. 

This, again, is no just cause of reproach against the 
theological seminary. It is the same with all other tech- 
nical or professional schools. No sensible person ex- 
pects the law school, or the medical school, or the engi- 
neering school, to turn out great scholars. They are 
quite content, and the world gives them due credit, if they 
succeed in making fairly good lawyers, or doctors, or en- 
gineers. They are recognized as doing very well, indeed, 
if from among their many graduates they produce a few 
who ultimately, after years of practice, take first rank in 
their professions. Why should more be expected of theo- 
logical seminaries, which have the same kind of raw ma- 
terial to deal with, and a much wider range of subjects to 
teach, and a very much more difficult work to prepare its 
students for? 

A still further limitation is imposed on the work of the 
theological seminary by reason of the fact that, almost 
without exception, they are denominational institutions. 
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I doubt if there are any real exceptions. Seminaries are 
not intended, and were not founded to train men for the 
ministry in general, but for the ministry of a particular 
Church, say the Lutheran Church, or the Presbyterian, or 
the Methodist, or the Baptist. Hence most of the sub- 
jects are approached, and are considered, from the pecu- 
liar standpoint of the denomination to which the institu- 
tion belongs, or with which it is affiliated. In a Lutheran 
seminary the theology taught will be Lutheran theology, 
of course. Church History will be studied and interpreted 
so as to exhibit the genesis, and development, and work of 
the Lutheran Church. So of Church Polity, Catechetics, 
Symbolics, Liturgics, &c. Even in such subjects as Exe- 
gesis, and Homiletics, and Missions and Sunday School 
work, denominational traditions, and tendencies, and 
preferences, will be more or less influential. 

Neither is this to be condemned, or deplored, as mere 
sectarian bigotry, or narrowness. It is the natural thing, 
and the right thing. It is nothing more than loyalty to 
type, and to the purposes of the founders and supporters 
of the institution. It would be a breach of faith and of 
trust if it were otherwise. You would not expect any- 
thing else, therefore, you could not expect anything else, 
if you are reasonable and sensible. Nobody expects an 
allopathic medical school to teach homeopathic therapeu- 
tics, nor vice versa. To do so would be suicidal. Just 
as little could, or should, you expect to find Calvinistic, or 
Arminian theology taught in a Lutheran seminary, ex- 
cept in a comparative way and in order to demonstrate to 
the students how much more rational, and true and bibli- 
cal Lutheran theology is. The same thing is true to a 
greater or less degree of all the other subjects included in 
the curriculum. 

Let me say, and say it most emphatically, that in all 
this I am offering no excuse or apology for weak and un- 
scholarly work in the seminary by either professors or 
students. Not at all. The work should be scholarly as 
far as it goes. That is, it should be first class work, and 
it should be thoroughly done, as thoroughly as the time 
and facilities at command will permit. 
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The professors should know their subjects, and know 
them well. They should know much more than they have 
time to teach. It is this excess of knowledge that gives 
reserve power to the teacher, as well as to the preacher 
or other public speaker, whatever his theme. The man 
who must stand on tip toes, or thrust out his arm at full 
length, to reach his opponent, can never strike very tell- 
ing blows. Whenever a man must strain to his utmost 
to do his work at all, it cannot be well done, whether it be 
in the pulpit, or on the platform, or inthe professor’s chair. 
Such work always argues a weak man, and will itself be 
weak and ineffective. It is the man who works with ease 
because he has a large reserve of power that he does not 
need to use, whose work is strong and effective, whether 
it be physical or mental. I have observed that some au- 
tomobiles are just able to crawl up the hill in front of my 
house, with much straining and fussing. Others fairly 
leap up the hill as a bird rises into the air, or as a strong 
skater skims over the ice. It is easy to see which have 
the stronger engines and are the better machines. 

Of course no professor can be expected to know all 
about his subjects in these days of much study, and many 
books, and constant investigation and advance in all de- 
partments of knowledge. No professor can be expected 
to answer off-hand all the possible questions that a stu- 
dent may ask, or at once to settle categoricaily all the 
problems that may arise in a recitation or discussion. It 
is always safe to distrust the real knowledge and the 
genuine scholarship of a teacher who never says, “I do 
not know.” Either he is a conceited ass himself, or he 
mistakes his students for asses and is simply bluffing. 
But every teacher should be growing in knowledge and in 
ability to teach all the time. Every true teacher is. 

The students also must be real students and not merely 
loafers, or bluffers. This brings me now to my third 
answer to the question of how to get the most and the best 
out of the seminary course. 

Ill. The Student Must Have a Full and Clear Recog- 
nition of His Own Functions as a Student, and be Ready 
to Perform Them. 
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This is no less important than what has gone before, 
but the passing of time bids me hasten towards a conclu- 
sion. Hence I must be more brief in my treatment of 
this part of my subject. To facilitate matters I shall lay 
down several distinct and definite propositions, and say a 
few words on each of them. 

1. The student must be teachable. He must have a 
docile spirit. He must recognize his own limitations in 
knowledge and experience. He must be willing to sit at 
the feet of his teachers and learn. This does not mean 
that he is to surrender his judgment and will to the mere 
ipse dixit of his teachers. Not in the least. I shall have 
something more to say on that later, in the discussion of 
another proposition. It does mean, however, that he 
shall recognize the fact that his teachers are likely to 
know more than he does of the subjects in hand, that how- 
ever strongly convinced he may be in his own mind, he 
may still be mistaken because he may not have looked far 
enough into the subject, or far enough beyond it, to get 
all the facts. The true student, like the true scholar, is 
always humble, because he knows that he may have over- 
looked some materia! fact, or facts, that would have en- 
tirely changed his point of view, or greatly modified his 
conclusions. It is only the sciolist, the superficial thinker, 
the scholastic pretender and quack, who always dogma- 
tizes, and speaks ex cathedra, and will brook no contra- 
diction or correction. It is sometimes amusing, as well 
as surprising, to the professor to hear a student object 
to his views, and try to sustain his objection, not by argu- 
ment, but by the statement that he has examined the sub- 
ject thoroughly and thought it through to a conclusion, 
and that he knows that he is right and the professor 
wrong. It is of course always possible that this may be the 
case. But the probabilities are that the professor has 
thought about the subject much more than the student 
has, and has examined it much more thoroughly, and that 
he is right and the student wrong. I have seen Mr. Huxley 
quoted somewhere as saying, that the only student whom 
it is impossible to teach anything, is the one who thinks 
that he knows it all already. Unfortunately some such 
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students seem sometimes to get into the seminary. Be- 
ware of their “leaven” if you would be true students, and 
would really learn anything while here. Such a spirit 
acts upon a student’s mind as a raincoat acts upon his 
body, and resists all efforts at the impartation of knowl- 
edge as the raincoat sheds the rain. 

2. The student must be studious. He must be a real 
student, willing to work, and to work hard, all through 
the course. Some students seem to think that the pro- 
fessors should do all the work, and that their business as 
students is simply to receive what the professors have to 
give. I was very much interested this summer in watch- 
ing a pair of wrens that nested on our porch feeding their 
young. From early dawn until evening twilight the two 
parent birds were busy fetching worms and insects to 
the nest, while the three or four little wrens lay in the 
can taking eagerly all they brought, and like little Oliver 
Twist always clamoring for more. This well illustrates 
the attitude of some so-called students towards their 
teachers. The professors are to gather and to carry 
learning, the students are to receive it if it pleases their 
taste, and to “knock” because they do not bring more, or 
because it is not of better quality. It worked very well 
with the birds. The little wrens grew fast under the pa- 
rental feeding, and in a few weeks they were able to leave 
the nest and take care of themselves. But it will not 
work with students. No student can grow in wisdom, or 
in favor with God or man, certainly not with his profes- 
sors, under such a regime. You might as well expect to 
see a quart jar grow into a ten gallon firkin by pouring 
water into it, or the richest kind of oil or food for that 
matter. Nothing grows that way. The body grows 
only by digesting and assimilating the food that it takes 
in. Thesame is true of the mind. Even the little wrens 
had to digest and assimilate the food brought to them by 
the parent birds. For mental digestion and assimilation 
there must be study, meditation, thought, serious, genuine 
and prolonged thought and study. 

8. The student must study intensively. He must not 
be satisfied with an easy absorption, or any hasty and 
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superficial work. I greatly fear that there is not a little 
make-believe study in our seminaries, as elsewhere. A 
student sits in a comfortable rocker, with his feet on the 
table, his head thrown back, and a book in his lap, and 
calls that studying. Or, he lies on the lounge, or on the 
bed, with his eyes shut, and thinks that he is thinking. 
The probabilities are that he is neither thinking nor 
studying, but just killing time, just plain loafing. Some 
one tells the story of a traveler in a remote mountain re- 
gion, who found an old couple living alone in a little cabin, 
far from any neighbors and with no apparent occupation. 
Surprised at their evident contentment with their lot, he 
asked them how in the world they managed to spend their 
time. “Waal,” said the old man, “sometimes we set on 
the porch and think, and sometimes we jest set.” I fear 
that some students spend too much time “jest settin’.” 
To get the most out of the seminary course, really to get 
anything out of it, there must be genuine hard work done 
by the students, and plenty of it. Professor Ladd says 
very truly, that “knowledge is pre-eminently one of those 
‘good things’, all of which, according to the old Greek 
proverb, ‘the gods sell to men only if they are willing to 
pay the price in toil’.” “The Teacher’s Practical Phi- 
losophy, p. 161). Students must get down and dig, and 
dig hard and deep. If they cannot go to the bottom of 
a subject, they must gu as far as they can in that direc- 
tion. We hear a great deal these days of intensive farm- 
ing. By this is meant more careful cultivation of the 
soil, and deeper cultivation, that will make available for 
the growing crops all the nutritive qualities of the soil. 
It means also the constant and wise feeding of the soil 
so as to supply whatever qualities it lacks to make it most 
productive. By these means it is hoped to double the 
output of our farms and gardens. We need also more in- 
tensive study by which all the mental powers of the stu- 
dents shall be developed, and all the cultural value of the 
subjects pursued shall be utilized. The students must 
seek to master their subjects, not only to understand 
them, but to make the truths and facts really their own. 
Students often speak of “getting out” a recitation. 
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What they mean is, I suppose, getting out of the text- 
book, or lecture notes, what is said on a subject so that 
they can go into the class-room and make a good recita- 
tion. This is well enough as far as it goes. But itis a 
more important thing to get the subject matter of the 
text-book or the lecture into themselves, so that it will 
become a permanent possession, a part of their general 
stock of knowledge, which will enrich their minds and 
ever afterwards be available for use. This requires more 
than mere reading or memorizing. It requires mental 
absorption, or assimilation. This is rather slow and 
laborious process. It requires time and effort. But it 
will greatly increase the output as well as the input, both 
in quantity and in quality. It is well worth the time and 
the effort. You can run a pound of meat through a sau- 
sage grinder in half a minute, but the grinder is no 
stronger or fatter after the process than it was before. 
If the same pound of meat is eaten by a growing boy, he 
will digest it and assimilate it, and turn it into bone and 
muscle, and sinew, and he will be larger and stronger as 
the result. But this will take a whole day, perhaps sev- 
eral days. It will be of little profit to the student to get 
a recitation in or out, or in and out both, after the fashion 
of the sausage grinder. He needs to use it as the boy 
uses the meat. Then he will grow just as the boy does, 
and every day become larger, and stronger, and beiter, 
and better prepared for the work that is before him. No 
lesson should be hastily skimmed over just for recitation. 
No subject should be slighted because he was called on at 
the last recitation, and does not expect to be called on 
again for at least a week. No student should be satisfied 
with just getting through, or even with a fair grade. He 
should always seek to do the very best work he possibly 
can. There is a proverb which says that “the good is the 
enemy of the best.” Nowhere is this more true than in 
the work of the student. If he is content with doing good 
work, not to say poor work, he will never do the best, not 
even his best. We should always aim at the best. This 
is what I mean by intensive study. 

4. The student must study extensively. By this I 
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mean that the student should never be satisfied with do- 
ing merely the required work of the course. He should 
reach out for broader investigation and larger results. 
‘To this end he should do as much collateral reading and 
study as possible. If a text-book is used, that is only a 
general guide. That gives him the views of only one au- 
thor. He should seek to go farther afield, and to get the 
views of other writers also. If lectures are given, it is 
still only one man who speaks, and that too, of necessity, 
very briefly and hurriedly. He may be giving the results 
of wide reading and of much thought. But the student 
should do some reading and thinking, and make some in- 
vestigations for himself. 

Besides, there will be many collateral subjects, or brief 
suggestions, which should be followed up. This can be 
done only by the examination of texts, or by looking up 
the references that are given. The more of this that is 
done the better. It is better both for the student and for 
the teacher. As a preacher, I always like to speak on a 
subject in which I know that my hearers are interested, 
and on which I know that they are well informed. Then 
I am sure of an intelligent and an interested hearing, and 
this is a stimulus to me to try to do my best. The same 
thing is true in the class-room. If the professor knows 
that his students are reading other books on the subject 
it puts him on his mettle. He does not want them to 
know more of the subject than he does. It also enriches 
their understanding and appreciation, and he knows that 
they will get much more out of his instructions. 

Besides this, there is a vast body of general literature, 
history, biography, science, philosophy, poetry, essays, 
and even fiction, the reading of which would broaden the 
mind, enrich the thought, and quicken the imagination of 
the students, and which ought to receive some attention 
during the seminary course. Probably most students 
think that it will be time enough to do this kind of read- 
ing when they get out into the active ministry, and have 
more leisure, and more command of their time. They are 
likely to find that just the contrary will be true. When 
they leave the seminary and take a pastoral charge, they 
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are likely to find that they have much less !eisure, and 
much less command of their time, than they have here. 
The making of sermons, the insistent demands of their 
pastoral work, the meeting of committees, the direction 
of societies, the attendance on conventions, the burden of 
administrative work and multiplied engagements of vari- 
ous kinds, will be found to cause such a drain on their 
time and strength and nervous energy that there will be 
little of either left to give to general reading and study. 
It will be wise, therefore, for them to do as much as pos- 
sible of this while in the seminary. They will thus ac- 
cumulate a stock of general knowledge and of illustra- 
tive material that will be a rich and invaluable store on 
which to draw in the days to come. 

I have heard of seminary students making complaint 
that they did not have enough work to keep them busy. 
That is surely a very strange complaint to come from a 
student in an institution which has, as practically all the- 
ological seminaries do have to-day, a whole library of 
choice books, including the latest and best cyclopedias on 
all kinds of subjects, and many of the finest literary and 
theological magazines and reviews published in this and 
in other lands, open at all times to his free and unrestrict- 
ed use. What can a man mean, what can a man think, 
who says, under such circumstances, that he does not 
have enough to do? He surely must have a very crude 
idea, and a very limited vision, of what it is to be a stu- 
dent, and of what his privileges and opportunities are as 
such. The seminary curriculum is purposely not too 
much crowded, just to allow room and time for this col- 
lateral and general reading, and the student who fails to 
do it, whether through ignorance or through indolence, 
makes a very great mistake and will certainly not get the 
most or the best out of his seminary course. 

5. The student must study critically. He should al- 
ways keep his wits about him, his reasoning faculties 
wide awake, his judgment alert and active. Whether he 
is studying a text, or listening to a lecture, or reading a 
book, he should always be asking himself, “Is that true?” 
and “Why is it true?” and “What does it mean?” and 
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“What does it matter?” and similar questions. Who? 
What? How? Why? and To what end?,—These are the 
tests to which all that he hears, or reads, or learns, should 
always be brought. 

Otherwise he will be a mere trailer, following blindly 
in the wake of his teachers, or the authors whom he 
reads. Such a student is little better than a parrot 
thoughtlessly and senselessly repeating what he has 
learned from others. Mrs. Browning has written some- 
where, 


“We get no good 
By being ungenerous even to a book 
And calculating profits, so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth,— 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


This is very pretty poetry, but it seems to me to be 
very bad advice, at least for a student. It was thus that, 
as a boy, I read Abbott’s History of Napoleon as it was 
first published as a serial in “Harper’s Magazine.” I 
never questioned any statement made. I never suspected 
any undue exaltation of the hero of the tale. I literally, 
‘gloriously forgot’ myself and ‘plunged headlong’ into the 
wonderful story, as Mrs. Browning advises, with all a 
boy’s enthusiastic admiration for that strange man who 
raised armies as by magic, and overthrew his enemies as 
by a word, and overturned empires and set up kingdoms 
like a god, and seemed for a time to hold the destinies of 
all Europe in his single hand, and to shape them accord- 
ing to his own will. The result has been that even to 
this day the charm still lingers about his name, and I find 
it hard to bring myself to acknowledge, what is so cer- 
tainly true, that with all his great genius he was a selfish 
and brutal tyrant, who loved no man, and worshiped no 
god, but himself. ’ 

Surely such a surrender to the author we are reading 
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is not wise. No doubt if we would really enjoy a book, 
we must have some measure of confidence in the author, 
in his ability, and integrity, and honesty of purpose. If 
we cannot trust him at all, we would better not read his 
book. We would not care to converse, or keep company, 
with a man whose every statement we must doubt or call 
in question. But there is far more of instruction, and 
mental stimulus, in reading a book in a judicial frame of 
mind, and with an independent judgment, ready to ap- 
prove and endorse what merits approval and endorse- 
ment, and equally ready to condemn and reject whatever 
may be false or unsound. It is said that the chameleon 
takes the color of any tree, or bush, or rock near which it 
happens to be, and therefore changes its color every 
time it changes its place. This is nature’s method of pro- 
viding for its protection from its enemies, and for this 
purpose is a wise and beneficent provision. But the 
reader or student who always thinks exactly as the au- 
thor whom he reads, and changes his opinions with every 
new book that he reads, is a very poor kind of a student. 

Here, also, we find the corrective, or, rather, the com- 
plement, of my first proposition under this point, that the 
student must be teachable. He is to be teachable, but not 
too pliable. He is to be modest, but not subservient. He 
is to be humble, but not obsequious. His humility must 
not be of the Uriah Heep type. He should respect his 
teachers, but not worship them, nor follow them blindly 
and slavishly. He may and should ask for the proofs, for 
good and sufficient reasons. You will remember the con- 
versation between Hamlet and Polonius in which Polo- 
nius hastens to agree with Hamlet though every new as- 
sertion of the latter contradicts all that he said before. 

“Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in 
shape of a camel? 

Polonius. By the Mars, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Hamlet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet. Or, like a whale. 

Polonius. Very like a whale.” 

Polonius thus falls in with every changing whim of 
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the prince, partly because he is an obsequious courtier 
and wishes to court the prince’s favor, and partly be- 
cause he believes the prince to be mad, and fears to con- 
tradict him, or does not think it expedient. Only a syco- 
phant student would agree thus readily with a professor, 
whatever he may teach, and none but a mad professor 
would expect a student to accept his ipse dixit for every- 
thing without stopping to ask for explanation or proofs. 
The true and wise teacher always is pleased to have his 
students ask questions, or raise objections, provided it is 
done in a respectful and courteous manner, because it 
shows that they are thinking for themselves, that they 
are interested in the subject, and that they are really 
eager to learn. 

6. The student must study prayerfully. Under this 
I wish to include the care of his entire spiritual life. This 
is most important. Indeed, it is so obvious a necessity 
that it seems as though it would not be necessary to dwell 
upon it even for a moment to insist on it. Yet there are 
not wanting reasons to fear that it may be necessary. 
There are good reasons to fear that some young men en- 
ter the theological seminary without any very deep or 
clear experience of the saving power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and without any very full and hearty con- 
secration of themselves to the work of preaching that 
Gospel to a perishing world. They enter the seminary 
just as they might enter a law school, or a school of medi- 
cine, to prepare for a profession and to get ready to earn 
a livelihood. Others, who come to the institution in a 
devout and serious frame of mind, seem to grow cold and 
indifferent during the course. Both are greatly to be la- 
mented, of course. As Dr. Howard Crosby says, in his 
closing lecture on “The Christian Ministry,” “The semi- 
nary should not chill the godly heart, but increase its 
warmth and strengthen every grace. It should prove a 
quickener of every spiritual faculty, and not simply ad- 
dress itself to the intellect of its students. The seminary 
should, as the vestibule of the pulpit, give the holy affla- 
tus that the pulpit should ever exhibit.” (Page 175). Dr. 
Crosby then goes on to discuss the possible reasons for 
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the chilling of the religious fervor, and the spiritual loss, 
on the part of some students in the seminary. He thinks 
that sometimes the professors may be at fault because 
they conduct their work in a too cold and perfunctory 
way, and do not lay sufficient emphasis on the spiritual 
side, and on the vital nature, of the subjects discussed. 
This may be true. Again, he suggests that sometimes it 
may be the result of using the Bible in the class-room, and 
in the students’ rooms, in a merely formal and critical 
way, and not with a view to spiritual enlightenment and 
edification. Sometimes, he thinks it may be the fault of 
the students themselves in not using diligently the means 
for mutual encouragement and growth in the Christian 
life. All of these causes may contribute to the sad re- 
sult. But I suspect that the third one is the chief one, 
the lack of a prayerful life, and of mutual watchfulness 
over their spiritual welfare. 

If you would keep yourselves warm in the love of God, 
and of your fellowmen, you must go to your work daily 
with a sense of your dependence on God for success in it, 
and of responsibility to him for the way in which it is 
done. You should close the day in the same manner. You 
must not neglect your private devotions. You must not 
neglect the morning and evening services for social wor- 
ship, nor the weekly prayer-meeting. Moreover, you 
should speak often one to another about the things of God, 
and about the spiritual side of your work here and in the 
years to come. Let me quote one more sentence from Dr. 
Crosby, in closing. He says, “I know no happier picture 
than that of a band of young men, in the first flush of 
their experience that the glory of Christ is all that is 
worth living for, reaping their first fruits of joy from 
their new fields and talking together of the triumphs of 
grace which they have witnessed. This should be the 
typic seminary picture.” (Page 176). 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE II. 


MELANCHTHON’S DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES 
FROM LUTHER. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


1. As to the law Luther held that its office in produc- 
ing conviction of sin, bringing before the sinner the 
wrath of an offended God, was indispensable. This re- 
pentance thus produced was necessary. After that, the 
work of the law was done, except pedagogically and as a 
help or light. It could no longer tyrannize over the con- 
science as before justification, for Christ had saved us 
from it. Melanchthon did not deny that the law had an of- 
fice with the sinner, though he thought that the chief 
means of penitence was not law but Gospel. But for the 
later life of the Christian he brought in the law in a more 
effective way than Luther. It is not only the divine prepa- 
ration for the Gospel, but it is its correlate, founded by 
God in the spiritual world. The Christian must do the 
works oi the law. The law has three uses. (1) Pedagogical 
or political. God coerces all men by discipline, so they will 
not do external transgressions. This is the pedagogical 
or disciplinary use of the law. For these reasons: (a) It 
is necessary to exalt it on account of the command of God, 
to whom obedience is due. (b) That punishments may 
be avoided, by which either the magistrate or God pun- 
ishes atrocious transgressions. (c) For the cause of 
public peace. God demands discipline, lest we should in- 
jure the bodies or fortunes of others, and he demands 
peace and quietness. (d) The fourth cause is, because 
discipline is a schoolmaster to Christ. (He has some ex- 
cellent remarks on this). (2) The second use of the law 
is as a correction of errors of judgment regarding sin and 
righteousness (or justice). It is to show sin, to accuse, 
to terrify and condemn all men in this corruption of na- 
ture. The law is the eternal judgment of God, condemn- 
ing sin in the human race; because the note of the law of 
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nature is written on the soul, and because it is revealed 
by various ways by voice and example, as God denounced 
disobedience and added punishment, as the testimonies of 
his judgment against sin. The law shows what sin is 
and warns against it. (3) For the regenerate. When it 
is said they are freed from the law it is meant free from 
the curse and damnation of the wrath of God. They 
conquer the terrors of sin, so long as they have faith. 
Meanwhile the law is to be taught, which discloses the re- 
mains of sin, so that the recognition of sin and penitence 
may be increased, and at the same time the voice of the 
Gospel sound out that faith may grow. So the law is to 
be put forth before the regenerate that it may teach them 
certain works in which God wills that we should exercise 
obedience. For when human reason is not ruled by the 
Word of God it readily errs. So though we are liberated 
from the law as to condemnation, because we are justified 
by faith for the sake of the Son of God, the law remains, 
because it is the divine ordinance, so that the justified 
obey God. This admirable discussion of the three-fold 
use of the law is hardly in the spirit of Luther, who 
though he retained the law for the outer court, the ex- 
ternal life of Christians, did not emphasize it in the way 
Melanchthon did. 

2. I do not find much difference in atonement. The 
chief difference is the more legal aspect given by Me- 
lanchthon. Luther taught a penal substitutionary atone- 
ment in a massive and strong way, but Melanchthon 
worked the matter out legally with more particularity 
than Luther. Christ fulfilled the law of God, and bore 
the punishment due to it. There is now an adjustment 
between his mercy and justice, on the ground of which 
the sinner can be saved. 

3. Melanchthon was inclined to distinguish the bless- 
ings received at conversion in a more minute way than 
Luther. With Luther all came at once in justification. 
With Melanchthon there is, first, penitence, then faith, 


1 Loci Praecipui Theologici, ed. 1559, Berlin 1856, pp. 48-50. The 
above is in part translated from the Loci. 
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the gift of the Spirit, and finally newness of life and 
morals. 

4. Predestination and free will. In the first edition 
of the Loci Melanchthon went all the way with Luther on 
these dark doctrines. They were substantially what 
came to be called Calvinists. But Melanchthon worked 
himself free from this theology, and became more syner- 
gistic. In the new edition of his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans 1532, he emphasizes that God’s 
elections according to Paul are not according to Jewish 
preferences, but according to his own mercy and will. He 
emphasizes the universality of the promise, and shows 
that until Augustine the Fathers placed the cause of elec- 
tion in man, and not in an absolute decree of God. He 
says it is no good searching into these matters of divine 
election. The chief thing is to be convinced that there is 
no salvation except in Christ, and when one feels uncer- 
tainty then hang upon the universality of the promise, 
for puzzling one’s brains is only doubt and takes away 
the consolation of the Gospel. One should not bind one- 
self to a secret decree of God, but on the work of Christ, 
on redemption through Him. 

The doctrine that everything happens out of necessity 
Melanchthon from now (about 1532) on describes as a 
doctrine of Stoics and incompatible with Christianity. 
This inconsisten¢y of extreme predestination with re- 
ligion and morals was one reason for his new edition of 
the Loci, 1535. The assertion that everything happens 
by necessity is dropped, and contingency of human ac- 
tions takes its place. Christians must not dispute and 
trouble themselves over these things but keep to the 
Scripture. God is not the author of sin, but the devil 
and the human will. Man is a free personality. Adam 
misused his will. Sin is not necessary. Man’s will is 
still free in all human affairs. Although God forsees all 
things, yet he does not do away with our freedom. In 
the Loci of 1535 he gives three causes for conversion: the 
Word, the Holy Spirit, and the will not inactive, but striv- 
ing against its weakness. Here he becomes a synergist. 

In this edition also Melanchthon withdraws the ex- 
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treme expressions of the first concerning total depravity. 
Before conversion man has a real honor in legal and ex- 
ternal matters. He can do the outside works of the law. 
But he cannot do the spiritual, the matters that relate to 
God. But in these matters he can hear the Word with 
diligence, instead of following his inborn sluggishness 
and natural unbelief. “God draws man, but He draws 
only the willing.”? After 1548 Melanchthon used the 
Erasmian definition of freedom as the “faculty of apply- 
ing one’s self to grace.” 

A word or two more on this important change in Me- 
lanchthon. Not only passages like Mt. 7:11, Rev. 3:20, 
but such as spoke of mutual relations of God and man, led 
him to larger conceptions here, as well as the moral dan- 
ger of extreme predestinarianism. So also the actual ex- 
perience of Christians in conversion,—their anxiety of 
conscience, their struggles show that something real hap- 
pens on their side. “During the lifetime of Luther and 
after,” he said, “I have rejected these Stoic and Mani- 
chean errors which Luther and others have written, that 
all works good and bad must so happen in all men good 
and bad. For it is apparent that this teaching is against 
God’s Word, is injurious to all discipline, and is blasphem- 
ous against God.’ Luther himself, he said, had given 
up the absolute part of his theory, because he (Luther) 
‘used to write letters of consolation to the doubting. “I 
and others have often in his presence heard how he con- 
soled others, that they should hold themselves on the 
promise, which is universal, and not exclude themselves.” 
The common picture of Luther by Catholics and some 
Protestants as an obstinate Bourbon, learning nothing 
and excommunicating everyone who disagreed with him 
in any way, is quite false when compared with the facts 
of Melanchthon’s changes in the successive editions of the 
Loci, and Luther’s still cordial relations with him. 
Luther was thoroughly familiar with the Loci of 1544, 
and yet he wrote of it in 1545. 

2 Schmidt, Philipp Melanchthon: Leben a Ausgewahlte Schrif- 
ten, Elberfeld 1861, 308-11; Real Encyklop. f. Prot. Theol. w. 


Kirche, 3 Aufl. 12. 536 top. 
3 Cor. Ref. 9. 766 (1559). 
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I have long withstood those who asked for an edi- 
tion of my works. And this because I do not wish 
for these, the works of the ancients, to be neglected, 
and because we have through God’s grace better 
methodical works, among which Philip’s Loci is the 
best. A theologian and bishop can best learn out of 
that to be strong in holding forth on the doctrine of 
godliness. 

Noticing these changes some of Melanchthon’s friends 
joked him about desiring the favor of the bishops, and 
even Chancellor Briick rallied him in fun about snatching 
a cardinal’s hat.* 

Let me now translate the famous passage which Me- 
lanchthon introduced after Luther’s death in the eighth 
edition (1548) of the 1543-44 edition of the Loci, and 
which appeared in all the twenty-five editions (except 
ninth, Wittenberg 1549) of that 1544 form of the Loci 
which were published up to Melanchthon’s death in 15605 
(thirty-four were published up to 1595; this does not in- 
clude the many editions published before 1544). 

I have seen many not epicureans, who, when they 
were in some sadness over their sins, asked, How can 
I have hope when I do not perceive new light and new 
virtues poured into me? For if free will accom- 
plishes nothing, I must, until I shall perceive that re- 
generation to be done concerning which you speak, 
yield to mistrust and other bad feelings. This hor- 
rible Manichean imagination (that free will has no 
part) is a lie, and by this error minds are mislead 
and teach that free will accomplishes something. 
Pharoah and Saul were not coerced, but of their own 
wills opposed God, though he showed them so many 
distinguished testimonies of his presence. 

Nor are the ravings of the Manicheans to be re- 
ceived who invent a certain number of men, whom 
they call material and earthly, who cannot be con- 
verted. Nor is David converted as a stone is 
changed into a fig. But the free will in David 


4 Cor. Ref. 5. 332 (1544). 
5 Cf. Cor. Ref. 21. 658 note 27, 568-9, 592-3, 597. 
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worked something when he heard the threat and 
promise, wiliing now and his fault is freely acknowl- 
edged. And his will did something, when he sup- 
ported himself with this word, The Lord has car- 
ried away thy sin. And when one endeavors to sup- 
port himself with this word, he is comforted by the 
Holy Spirit, according to that (word) of Paul (Ro- 
mans 1:16): The Gospel is the power of God to 
salvation to the one not opposing, that is, to the one 
not despising the promise, but consenting and believ- 
ing. Also: The Gospel is the ministry of the Spirit. 
Also: We receive the promise of the Spirit of faith. 

For if that infusion of qualities is to be expected 
without any action of ours, as enthusiasts and Mani- 
cheans assert, then there had been no struggle in the 
soul. But God has instituted the ministry that the 
word is received, that the mind ponders and em- 
braces the promise, and while we oppose (our) dis- 
trusts, the Holy Spirit is at the same time efficacious 
in us. 

To those therefore who excuse their tarrying, be- 
cause they think free will accomplishes nothing, I 
answer: The command of God is eternal and un- 
changeable, that you should conform to the voice of 
the Gospel, hear the Son of God, and acknowledge 
the Mediator. How shameful the sins, not to be 
willing to look to the Mediator, the Son of God 
given to the human race! I am not able, you say. 
Not at all, you are able in a certain way; and when 
you support yourself on the word of the Gospel, hav- 
ing asked God to help you, you know that the Holy 
Spirit is effective in that consolation. Know that 
God wills to convert you in this way, when we stimu- 
lated by the promise struggle with ourselves, call 
upon Him and oppose our mistrusts and other bad 
inclinations. 

Therefore some of the older ones (veteres, some 
think he means Erasmus here) have said: Free will 
is the faculty in man of applying himself to grace 
that is, he hears the promise and endeavors to assent 
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and put down sins against conscience. Such things 
are not done in devils. Therefore we should dis- 
tinguish between devils and the human race. But 
they may be done by considering a more evident 
promise. When the promise is universal—nor are 
there contradictory wills in God—it is necessary to 
discriminate the cause why Saul is rejected and 
David accepted, that is, it is necessary for the action 
to be dissimilar in the two cases. These things are 
true and their use in the exercises of faith and for 
true consolation, when souls agree to the promise 
shown in the Son of God, will make clear this join- 
ing of causes,—on the Word of God, of the Holy 
Spirit, and of the will.® 
Schmidt makes the point (Melanchthon, Elberfeld, 
1861, p. 571) that this is no more at the bottom than Me- 
lanchthon had said in 1535 and ’44, but at any rate it is 
one of the clearest statements of synergism ever made. 
It did not mean at all that there was anything Pelagian 
in Melanchthon, that he derogated from the indispensa- 
bleness of divine grace. It simply means that man can 
feel the need, wish for conversion, for God, can co-ope- 
rate with that wish not only by presenting no obstacle 
but by assenting to the grace that moves and sanctifies, 
an act of free will conditioning his relation to salvation. 
Nor did it mean that Melanchthon denied divine foreordi- 
nation of all things in some sense unknown, or divine 
foreknowledge. In 1543 he wrote to Calvin that every- 
thing happens by divine foreknowledge and yet by hu- 
man will, but how to harmonize the two he knows not. 
(Cor. Ref. 5: 109). When we fall it is our own fault en- 
tirely. The promise of divine grace is for all, and God 
helps all who struggle. There is no secret will of God for 
Christians, only the will revealed through Christ. For 
all who will accept grace, God is active by His Word. God 
has determined from eternity to save those who believe 
His Word. Predestination is for Melanchthon practi- 
cally the same as justification. “Neither from reason 
nor from the law is election to be judged, but from the 


6 Loci (1559) ed. Berlin 1856, pp. 24-25. 
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Gospel. It happens, for the sake of Christ, through 
faith. We should seek no other cause. As when speak- 
ing of justification we begin with the Gospel, so of elec- 
tion. The only cause of rejection is sin, striving against 
God’s Word. Therewith we should console ourselves and 
be content.” (22:417). “Those who are baptized, pray 
and believe that for Christ’s sake their sins are forgiven, 
these are saved. When you hear the preaching of the 
Word, you should be certain that it applies to you, and 
not ponder over election or predestination, which is first 
to be judged at the end, as it is written, Blessed are those 
who die in the Lord. You should not doubt, but apply 
the promise to yourselves. If you have the beginning of 
faith, then God will help you farther.” (25:438). 
Luther wrote to Capito, leader of the Reformation in 
Strassburg, on July 9th, 1537, his striking words: “Con- 
cerning the disposing of my books I am very cold and 
slack, moved by that Saturnine hunger: I would rather 
they might all be devoured. (As Saturn devoured his. 
own children, so I would not care if my books should also 
perish). For I recognize none of my bcoks as right 
(justum), except perchance De Servo Arbitrio and the 
Catechism.’ This testifies to what we know elsewhere 
that Luther considered fundamental the religious basis 
of his contest with Erasmus on the will, involving as it 
did in his mind the alone supremacy of God as Saviour, 
the only Giver of every good and perfect gift, and as ab- 
solutely necessary to exclude the Pelagianism of Catholi- 
cism, and bring man back from Church and its commands 
to God alone. So he always felt that that message was 
central and indispensable, and therefore he excepted the 
De Servo Arbitrio from that tooth of time to which—with 
wonderful humility and unconcern for human fame—he 
willingly gave over his other books. But for all that, 
readers will remember the brilliant and learned articles 
of the lamented Prof. Dr. James W. Richard in THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, Jan.-July, 1902, where he showed 
that for the metaphysical aspects of predestination, for 
its theological significance outside of the above points, 


7 De Wette, Briefe Luthers 5. 70. 
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Luther came to care less and less, but placed his emphasis 
on the revealed will of God to save all who believe, and 
expressly declared that justification (not enslaved will, 
nor predestination) is the head and sum of Christian 
doctrine. This evolution in Luther met the more radical 
one in Melanchthon, and thus it happened that the latter 
never had to defend his larger views with the former. 
Or, as we might say, neither Luther nor Melanchthon 
were in head or heart Calvinists, though providing for the 
truth in Calvin’s doctrine. 

That there was this difference Calvin himself saw. 
When Calvin read the later editions of the Loci, and saw 
too that Melanchthon struck out all passages on predesti- 
nation in the Consensus Tigurinus (1549, the attempted 
union between the Swiss Churches), he wrote him: “To 
speak frankly, my religion hinders me from agreeing 
with you in this matter. You seem to me to teach too 
philosophically on free will, and in the treatment of elec- 
tion to seek for nothing except what is agreeable to the 
human understanding. For one cannot consider it a de- 
ception in a man so acute and thoroughly conversant with 
Scripture as yourself that you confuse election with the 
general promise.’’* Later Calvin wrote that he could not 
understand how such a great theologian could reject pre- 
destination, nor does he want him to accept that doctrine 
because he (Calvin) teaches it but because it is the doc- 
trine of the Bible.® 

I have spoken of the fine picture of the friendship of 
the two Wittenberg reformers in spite of their differ- 
ences, and here Calvin should come in for the same praise. 
In 1552 Calvin was attacked in Geneva on account of pre- 
destination, and his opponents appealed to the Loci of Me- 
lanchthon, French translations of which had appeared in 
1546 and 1551, with a preface by Calvin. In an apology 
to the magistrate the great Frenchman said: “In order 
not to give curious people excuse to press in too deeply 
into the secrets of God, Melanchthon held himself too 
much to the general understanding. Therefore he spoke 


8 Nov. 28, 1552. Quoted by Schmidt, 575. 
9 Aug. 27, 1554. Ibid. 
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on these things more as a philosopher than a theologian. 
Not the less do I honor him on account of his remarkable 
learning and his virtues, and because he has worked truly 
for the spread of the Gospel. What I object to in him, I 
have not concealed. He allows me the freedom to do 
this, and on his part there are witnesses enough how 
much he loves me.’’'® This noble attitude of Calvin was 
not shared by Flacius and his friends after the Leipzig 
Interim of 1548, where with the fullest statement that all 
is from God to the exclusion of merit, it is also said that 
God works upon man not as with a block, but draws him, 
and his will works with God. The Flacians looked upon 
this as a repudiation of Luther, on whose standpoint of 
the unfree will they stood. From there they developed 
their system dialectically, while Melanchthon developed 
his psychologically and ethically from the starting point 
of the Gospel as revealed. 

5. As to justification there was also an inclination on 
the part of Melanchthon to discriminate as in conversion 
in a more schoolmasterly way than Luther, and to bring 
in in his later life other elements than simple trust in the 
grace of God in Christ. As in the first edition of the 
Loci, he always remained true to the principle of Paul and 
Luther that the faith that secures justification is trust in 
Christ. He added to this, however, that the acceptance 
of the divine promise of salvation is connected with “as- 
sent to every word of God.” This intellectual process 
comes out again when he divides faith into “knowledge, 
assent, and trust.’"? “Faith is to assent to every word 
of God handed down to us and to the promise of Grace, 
and it is trust resting in God on account of the Media- 
tor.”*® At the same time there comes out to view beside 
the Gospel the sum of the articles of faith, and faith itself 
seems to be referred to as a formulated doctrine, after its 
mediation through the reception of salvation.'* All this 
time, of course, faith is still trust in the grace of God, and 
forgiveness of sins the organizing principle of the arti- 


10 Oct. 6, 1552. Quoted by Schmidt, 575. 
11 Corp. Ref. 21, 164. 

I2 21. 790, 1079. 

13 23. 455. 

14 C. R. 23. 19, 454. 
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cles of faith..° But, as Kirn well says,’® this preserva- 
tion on his part is no guarantee that later theologians 
would be as true as he was to the Christian principle of 
faith. And so it happened that later Lutheran ortho- 
doxy emphasized the true doctrine, the acceptance of 
which presupposed and made possible the experience of 
salvation through personal faith. Melanchthon’s later 
emphasis on the articles of faith thus became the connect- 
ing link with the high-and-dry orthodoxy that cut such a 
famous figure in German Church History. 

The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper cut such a large 
figure that it must be left for a separate article. 

The main lesson of this paper is its light on the charac- 
ter of the two Reformers: that Luther was not at all the 
domineering theological despot Roman Catholics some- 
times represent him, that Melanchthon did his own think- 
ing in his own way and was allowed to do it. His agree- 
ment with Luther in essentials was not forced, but was 
the inmost bent of his soul. Harnack makes the remark 
in his 1897 Festrede that while a hearty intimacy between 
Luther and Melanchthon, if it ever sprung up, soon van- 
ished, yet a mutua! confidence asserted itself in spite of 
all difference of character, opinions and of work, and that 
in mutual tolerance between the two Luther was the more 
patient,—a very striking judgment.’ 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

NOoTE.—Since the above article was sent in it has come 
to me that Melanchthon’s synergism or his deviation from 
Luther in predestination and related topics has been de- 
nied. This denial springs from failing to distinguish 
synergism from the precious Bible doctrine that all we 
have comes from God, both our salvation and the will or 
moving impulse to receive it. Synergism affirms that 
also. All that it says in addition is that that will is ac- 
tively engaged in receiving the salvation, and that it can 
either receive or reject. There were three stages in Me- 
lanchthon’s mind here. First, in the Loci of 1521 and 


15 21. 422. 

16. ROB. 722836. 

17 Harnack, Philip Melanchthon: Akademische Festrede, Ber- 
lin 1897, p. 14. 
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the Annotation on Romans of 1522 he was a determinist 
and monergist, pure and simple and in the widest sense. 
Second, from further study of Scripture and Christian 
experience he gave up this extreme position, and said that 
though God anticipated, helped, and moved us, we par- 
ticipated also by not opposing. (C. R. 21:377). This 
was in the second fundamental revision of the Loci 1535. 
Third, in the third revision of 1543 ff he brings in the will 
as a third cause helping the Word of God and the Holy 
Spirit (21:658), and even adds the famous expression 
about the power of applying one’s self to grace. The 
causes of this change in Melanchthon were (1) the deep- 
ening of his humanistic studies, (2) the practical effects 
of Luther’s view, (3) further study of Scripture and the 
Church Fathers, and (4) the influence of Erasmus, with 
whom he kept up a lifelong friendship. Along with this 
went not a change in Luther’s own view, but a change in 
his emphasis and attitude, so that this widening of Me- 
lanchthon found no opposing hand in Luther. In 1538 
he wrote to Veit Diedrich, Luther’s famulus, “You know 
that I speak less sternly concerning predestination, the 
assent of the will, the necessity of our obedience, and con- 
cerning mortal sin. Concerning all these things I know 
Luther feels the same.” (3:380). On this Kahnis com- 
ments in words almost comically moderate, “from this 
passage we can at least conclude that in principle Lu- 
ther’s doctrine did not exclude a softening of those Au- 
gustinian excesses.” Outside of Schmidt’s massive life 
(see above) for proof that I have not misrepresented our 
Reformer in this see Kahnis, Lutherische Dogmatik, 2 
Aufl. ii 224-8; Baur, DG 3 Aufl. 281; Thomasius DG 2 
Aufl. 494-7; Lipsius,Dogmatik, 3 Aufl. 373-4. 440; Dor- 
ner, Hist. of Prot. Theol. i 218-20, his System of Doctrine, 
iv. 170-3; Nitzsch F. A. B., Hvang. Dogmatik, 1 Aufl. 18, 
19; Hase, Dogmatik, 6 Aufl. 257-8; Loofs DG 4 Aufl. 782- 
98, 842-7; Seeberg Hist. of Doctrine. ii. 349 with com- 
ment of Richard in this QUARTERLY Jan. 1906, 138; and 
Herrlinger, Die Theologie Melanchthons, Gotha 1879, 67- 
107. Luthardt’s book on Free Will and Galle’s on Me- 
lanchthon, are to the same effect, but I do not have them. 
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ARTICLE III. 
MAN’S PRE-EMINENCE AMONG CREATURES. 
BY PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ. 


There is scarcely any portion of Holy Scripture con- 
cerning which so many and conflicting judgments have 
been passed, as the Book of Ecclesiastes. Controversies 
not only about its authorship and age, or about the inter- 
pretation of particular passages, but also about the gen- 
eral import and purpose of the entire book, have been 
carried by different critics, both in earlier and later times, 
to the most opposite conclusions. There is no book of 
the Old Testament which more plainly and positively sets 
forth the great truths of the personality and superintend- 
ing providence of God; the weakness and ignorance of 
man; his dependence upon God; the religious obedience 
which he owes to God; the immortality of the soul and 
the certainty of a future judgment. [So much so, indeed, 
that some have considered the proof of this last doctrine 
to be the chief purpose of the book.] (Mendelssohn. 
Apud Preston. Ecclesiastes p. 4.) Texts including 
these great truths are familiar to all of us. “If thou seest 
the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at the 
matter; for He that is higher than the highest regardeth ; 
and there be higher than they.” (Ch. 5:8). “In the 
day of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of adversity 
consider ; God also hath set the one over against the other, 
to the end that man should find nothing after him.” (Ch. 
7:14) (i. e. to the end that man shall not trust to the fu- 
ture, but feel his dependence on God. See Hengsten- 
burg). “Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, and 
his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be 
well with them that fear God, which fear before Him.” 
(Ch. 8:12). “As thou knowst not what is the way of 
the Spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her 
that is with child; even so thou knowst not the works 
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of God, who maketh all.” (Ch. 11:5). “Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth; and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou that 
for all these things God wiil bring thee into judgment.” 

(Ch. 8:12). “As thou knowest not what is the way of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shall say, I have no pleasure in 
thee,” (Ch. 12:1), and the solemn ending of the book: 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and keep His commandments: for this is the whole 
duty of man. For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.” (Ch. 12:13,14). Yet in the face of 
passages like these there have not been wanting critics in 
various ages, who have regarded the general tone of the 
book as the murmuring of the sated voluptuary or the 
despairing sceptic; (See Philastrius, De Hur. CVI. apud. 
Gallandi, Vol. 7, p. 510, and in modern times, Hartmann 
and Knobel. See Hengstenberg, Ecclesiastes, p. 33, 34; 
also De Wette, Hinleitung. Sec. 282); who have ex- 
tracted, as the chief tenor of its teaching, an exhortation 
to eat and drink, for to-morrow we die; who have seen, 
in its submission to God’s will, nothing but a hopeless 
fatalism; who have even adduced it in evidence that its 
author, in common with his nation in general, had no be- 
lief in a future personal existence or a judgment to come. 
(Warburton. Works Vol. V, p. 197). 

It would be impossible, in one article, to enter on a de- 
tailed examination of the various theories which have 
been propounded with regard to the character and pur- 
pose of this much disputed work. Yet a brief account of 
its general character and the course of its argument 
seems indispensible to the right understanding of such 
passages which, taken by themselves, and apart from 
their relation to the general argument, have led to con- 
clusions injurious to the character of the book in itself, 
and utterly inconsistent with the position assigned to it 
by the Church as part of the Canon of Holy Scripture. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes, if we look to the problems 
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with which it deals and the final conclusion at which it 
arrives concerning them, bears, though on a far smaller 
scale, no slight resemblance to the Book of Job. In both 
we find the same difficulty prominent in the mind of the 
writer—the difficulty arising from the apparent inequal- 
ity of God’s dealings with men in the present life; from 
the fact that good and evil fortune are not distributed to 
men in proportion to their deserts as good and evil 
doers. The same problem which is tossed to and fro in 
the discussion between the patriarch and his friends, the 
one maintaining his own integrity notwithstanding the 
afflictions with which he was visited. Thus far at least 
there is no ground on account of its philosophical tone to 
deny that the book may have been written by Solomon to 
whose age the Book of Job is referred by the majority 
of modern critics, even those who like Keil and Vaihinger 
assign a very late date to Ecclesiastes. At the same time 
it must be admitted that the question of authority does 
not necessarily affect that of canonicity. More is in evi- 
dence that the writer designed to have his work as the 
actual composition of Solomon—indeed the use of the past 
tense Ecclesiastes 1:12, may perhaps indicate a distinc- 
tion between the author and the preacher. The writer 
might use Solomon’s poems as the vehicle of his teaching, 
just as Plato uses Socrates, without any intention to de- 
ceive. The others contending that those afflictions must 
needs be the punishment of some special and exceptional 
wickedness, is pursued in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
through the solitary meditations of the preacher, anxious 
to maintain God’s righteousness and His superintend- 
ing providence over man, yet unable to reconcile that con- 
viction with the actual phenomena of human life. As 
Job sees the wicked who live and are mighty in power 
and spend their days in wealth, (Job 21:7, 13), so the 
preacher sees in the days of his vanity the just man that 
perisheth in his righteousness, and the wicked man that 
prolongeth his life in his wickedness. (Eccles. 7:15). 
If Job, before his triumphant declaration of the convic- 
tion that his Redeemer liveth, and that he himself shall 
behold God hereafter, (Job 19:25, 27) dwells despond- 
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ingly upon the thought that “man dieth and wasteth 
away,” that he “lieth down and riseth not,” (Job 14:10, 
12) so the preacher, before declaring his final assurance 
that God shall bring every work with judgment (Eccles. 
12:14) speaks in a like mournful strain of the dead who 
know not any thing, neither have they any more a re- 
ward. (Eccles. 9:5). If Job is driven by his own ex- 
perience to declare the unsearchableness of God’s ways, 
“Behold I go forward, but He is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive Him.” (Job 23:8), the Preacher 
in like manner confesses, “Then I beheld all the work 
of God, that a man can not find out the work that is done 
under the sun; because though a man labors to seek it 
out, yet he shall not find it; yea farther, though a wise 
man think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it.” 
(Ee. 8:17). 

The earlier part of the Book of Ecclesiastes may be 
made to harmonize with and support these conclusions, 
if we regard it as depicting a series of preliminary 
stages, by means of which the writer after vain at- 
tempts to secure his happiness by his own efforts, 
and to satisfy his doubts by his own iniquities, is 
brought at last to confess his ignorance of the ways 
of God, and to trust in the Divine Justice which 
shall be vindicated hereafter. The language of these pre- 
liminary stages is the appropriate experience of the 
speaker’s state of mind at the time of its utterance; but 
it is no more to be taken as his final teaching, as the les- 
son which his book is intended to convey to his reader, 
than are the words of complaint and doubt wrung from 
Job in the bitterness of his soul, ere the Lord answered 
him out of the whirlwind and made him confess that he 
had uttered things that he understood not.” (Job 42:3). 

The clue to the real meaning of the seemingly strange 
and conflicting sentiments which appear on the surface 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, may, I believe, be obtained, 
if we regard the work as a representation of the strug- 
gles and wanderings of an inquiring spirit, painfully 
working its way upwards from a material to a moral 
view of the world, from that aspect of the universe in 
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which it is regarded merely as a series of visible phe- 
nomena to that in which it is regarded as a system ex- 
hibiting a design and a purpose, established by the will 
and directed by the superintending care of a personal 
moral Governor. The former or mere physical aspect of 
things is the problem with which the book opens; and the 
difficulties which it presents to a thoughtful mind are pre- 
sumed through the subsequent argument. Its most 
promient feature may be briefly stated, the permanence 
of unconscious nature; the shortness and uncertainty of 
the life of conscious man. “One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh; but the earth abid- 
eth for ever.” (Eccles. 1:4). It is the very same aspect 
of nature which presented itself in another age and an- 
other country to the contemplation of the Epicurean 
poet: 

“Damna tamen celeres reparant caelestia lunae 

Nos, ubi recidimus 

Quo puis Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et Aneus 

Pulvis et umbra sumus.”—Horace Od. IV, 7.13). 
And the moral in both is that to which such a point of 
view naturally leads—‘“enjoy to-day; for no man can 
reckon upon to-morrow.” 
“Quis scit an adjiciant hodiernae crastina summae 
Tempora di superi 
Cunata manus avidas fugient heredis amico 
Quae dederis animo.” 

The same thought is more fully expressed in an epi- 
gram in the Greek Anthology which exhibits a still 
closer parallel: 

mive kal ev hpaivov Ti yap aupiov 7 Ti Th wéAXOv 
Ovdeis ywooket, By TPEXE py Kom, 

Os dvvaca, xapior, petados, Paye, Ovntd royiLov, 
To fhv rod pH Civ dvd dAws aréxer. 

Ilas 6 Bios rovocde, porjpovov, av tpoAaBys, cod, 
Av 8& Suns, érepov ravta, ot & otdev exes 

With this conclusion, drawn from the uncertainty of 
human fortunes, is combined another, drawn from the 
fixed order and permanence of the material world—an 
inference of the necessity of all events that take place, and 
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the inability of man to avert his destiny or change any 
portion of the determined order of things. “The thing 
that hath been it is that which shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” (Eccles. 1:9). 

The practical conclusion derived from these two phases 
of the physical aspect of the world is that which is so bit- 
terly expressed in the first two chapters of the book. It 
is vain to seek after wisdom, for the wisest of men can- 
not influence the fixed order of things. “That which is 
crooked cannot be made straight; and that which is 
wanting cannot be numbered.” (Ch. 1:15). It is vain 
to seek after pleasure or possessions; for no man knows 
how long he will enjoy them, or what will become of them 
when they shall pass to his heirs. The slave of destiny 
and uncertain of the future, there is nothing for him to 
do but to enjoy the present moment. “There is nothing 
better for a man than that he should eat and drink, and 
that he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor.” 
(Ch. 2:24). 

At this point, however, a new light seems, for a mo- 
ment to break in upon the problem. Though man is help- 
less in himself, may not God so order the course of things 
in this world, that wealth and prosperity shall be the lot 
of the man who is good in His sight. All things have 
their appointed times by God’s ordinance; has He not so 
ordered the world that in His own time it shall be well to 
the man that doeth good and judgment shall come upon 
the wicked? But this thought again is checked by an- 
other, which seems to be more in accordance with the 
actual state of things. The mere cycle of the world’s 
changes intimates no superiority of men over brutes. 
As mere phenomena of the visible universe, both are sub- 
ject to the same law; both have the same conditions of 
animal life and death. May not the oppression of the 
righteous and the prosperity of the wicked be appointed 
for this very purpose—to humble the pride of man in any 
fancied wisdom or goodness of his own; to show that he 
has no pre-eminence over other animals, but is sub- 
ject to the same law and the same destiny? If this be so, 
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the epicurean view of man’s destiny leads naturally again 
to the epicurean maxim for man’s practice. “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Such appears to be the import of the startling language 
of Ecclesiastes 3 :19-22 taken in connection with the train 
of thought which suggested it. It is not the ultimate con- 
viction of the author, the ultimate lesson of the book; but 
the expression of a becoming phrase of doubt and de- 
spondency during the painful struggle by which that con- 
viction and lesson are finally reached. And this view of 
the passage will, I think, be confirmed if we attend to the 
continuation of the thought in the chapter which immedi- 
ately follows. “So I returned and considered all the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun; and behold the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no com- 
forter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power; but they had no comforter. Wherefore I praised 
the dead which are already dead, more than the living 
which are yet alive. Yea, better is he than both they, 
which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the evil work 
that is done under the sun.” (Ch. 4:1-3). Recurring in 
thought to the misery and suffering in the world, and 
contemplating it from the point of view last suggested, 
that man is but the sport of destiny, a mere phenomenon 
of nature, with the life of a beast and the death of a 
beast, the epicurean consolation that follows is at once 
made manifest, and the conclusion that followed is one of 
hopeless despondency,—‘If this be so, death is better 
than both.” Byron in “Euthanasia,” says: 


“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er the days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be.” 


The train of thought originally suggested by the 
preacher’s own personal experience is there pursued over 
a wider field, in the contemplation of the condition of 
mankind in general; and the same melancholy view is 
once more presented. Successful labor leads but to 
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envy, and indolence to poverty. The rich man has no 
comfort in his wealth, and the king no safety of his 
throne; and all in their time pass away. They shall be 
gathered to the countless generations that have gone be- 
fore; they shall be forgotten by those that shall come 
after. (This interpretation of verse 16, which is adopt- 
ed by Plumptre in the article Ecclesiastes in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, seems more in harmony with the 
general thought of the book than the common one which 
refers it to the fickleness of the people in deserting an old 
king to pay court to his heir). This also is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

It is notuntil the beginning of the fifth chapter that this 
perplexity begins to be cleared up, when the preacher 
turns his attention from the actual state of the world as 
presented by experience to the thought of God, the ruler 
over all. The abruptness of the transition shows that the 
author is entering on a new phase of thought. The idea 
of God’s judgment, which had previously been suggested 
but for a moment, to be checked by a new form of doubt, 
becomes now the prominent feature of the argument; 
and, notwithstanding some occasional interruption of the 
earlier strain, is from this point pursued steadily to the 
end, to culminate in the grand conclusion, “Fear God and 
keep His commandments; for this is the whole duty of 
man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil.” God is no longer regarded, as in the earlier 
train of thought, as the mere author of an immutable 
course of nature, little more than a personification of or- 
der and destiny. He now comes forth with the full at- 
tributes of personality, as a moral Governor, as a Being, 
standing in immediate relation to man; the object of his 
worship, of his prayers, of his vows, of his obedience. 
Precepts for the reverent worship of God, exhortations 
to fear and obedience, denunciations of a future judg- 
ment, now take the place of general acknowledgments of 
what God has given to man, or what He has ordained in 
the world. The world is no more regarded as a mere re- 
curring cycle of phenomena, of which man and his desti- 
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nies forma part. In the midst of a physical order which 
God has appointed, there is clearly recognized the exist- 
ence of a moral disorder opposed to His will and amena- 
ble to His judgment. Man becomes invested with the 
higher privilege, and, at the same time with a more awful 
responsibility. He is no longer the mere passive subject 
of good or evil fortune, placed in the midst of a system 
which he is unable to control and subject to a fate which 
he is unable to avert; he stands in the midst of these 
things, forming part of them indeed on the mere physical 
side of his nature, but distinguished from them on the 
moral side; a free agent, capable at his own wish of good 
and evil, and accountable to God, as he shall choose the 
one or the other. He is no longer driven by the mere 
impulse of his natural desires to seek for his own gratifi- 
cation and to find it vanity. He is permitted indeed to 
take his share in those enjoyments which God’s goodness 
has bountifully provided for His creatures; but it is with 
the solemn warning that he must hold himself accountable 
to God, for the manner in which he enjoys them; that his 
desires may be gratified only so far as God’s law sanc- 
tions the gratification. “Rejoice, O young man in thy 
youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the way of thine heart, and in the sight 
of thine eyes; but know thou that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.” 

Here, then, is the beginning at least of man’s deliver- 
ance from the vanity to which the creature is made sub- 
ject; in that he is taught to regard himself as a person 
not as a thing, as an agent not as a mere patient, not 
merely, like the material universe, the work of God, but 
made in God’s image, invested with God’s attribute of per- 
sonality and free will, standing in an especial relation to 
God as a person to a person, the moral servant of a moral 
governor; capable of obedience or disobedience; a being, 
not of this world only, but of a world to come. The begin- 
ning,I say, for even to the wisest of men under the elder 
dispensation, it was not given to discern the fuller import 
of that vanity so sadly manifested on the face of creation. 
Through doubt and darkness, not having received the 
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promises, but having seen them afar off, the preacher is 
but feeling his way to a partial solution of that problem 
which faintly illustrated by the record of man’s fall, is 
more fully brought to light by the record of his redemp- 
tion. A deeper import remained vet to be given to his 
bitter complaint of the vanity of all things, in the lesson 
of the later revelation, that the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same in hope, because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption with 
the glorious liberty of the children of God; (Rom. 8:20, 
21) in that yet future vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth, when the first heaven and the first earth are passed 
away, (Rev. 21:1) which not only connects the sore tra- 
vail and fruitless labor which the preacher beheld with 
the curse pronounced upon the earth for man’s transgres- 
sion, but intimates that in some mysterious manner, as 
yet unknown to us, that frame of nature which mourned 
with man in his fall shall rejoice with him in his recovery. 

If there be any person at the present time (and doubt- 
less there are and in every age have been many such) 
who, like Solomon in this book, have felt their minds per- 
plexed and their hearts troubled by the contemplation of 
the existence of irregularity and evil in the spiritual 
world coupled with the evidences of fixed order and 
unbroken law in the natural world there is a popular 
form of the philosophy of the day which is ready 
to supply them with a much simpler solution of their 
doubts. There is no real anomaly we are told in the 
coexistence of physical law with moral evil; for in 
truth there is no such coexistence at all: the existence 
of the law proves the non-existence of the evil. Actions 
may have their consequences more or less painful or in- 
convenient; and a wise man will, as a matter of course, 
do his utmost to avert those consequences, as he will en- 
deavor to arrest the progress of a conflagration or a pes- 
tilence; but beyond this there is no more sin, no more 
violation of God’s law in any human action, than there is 
in the fact that fire consumes property or sickness de- 
stroys life. One and the same law governs all things in 
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the moral as well as in the material world; every event 
alike is the natural consequent of the circumstances under 
which it takes place; and while those circumstances re- 
main the same, no other result is possible. The law of 
cause and effect; the invariable succession of antecedent 
and consequent furnishes the rule and the explanation of 
all phenomena alike, whether of a physical or a moral 
character ; the regular alternations of day and night; the 
fluctuating successions of sunshine and shower; the virtu- 
ous acts of the good man; the vicious self-indulgence of 
the profligate, are all instances of one and the same law, 
differing only, or rather seeming to differ, in the sight 
of man, in proportion as he is familiar with or ignorant 
of the accompanying and determining circumstances. 
The question, by the answer to which this philosophy 
must stand or fall, is neither more nor less than this— 
(This philosophy has recently spoken out in very plain 
language indeed; and it is well that it has done so; for 
under such language there is no concealment of its char- 
acter and no danger of misrepresenting its tendencies. 
We are now told, and the language is not that of a hostile 
critic, but of an advocate and opponent of the theory) 
that “our accountability or responsibility consists in the 
consequences of our actions, which are pleasurable or 
painful as they are right or wrong, that is, as they tend 
to benefit or injure ourselves or society.” It is for the 
moralist, adds the writer, “to guard, and if necessary, to 
increase, those pains and pleasures; and as man neces- 
sarily seeks that which is pleasurable and avoids that 
which is painful, the interests of morality are sufficiently 
assured.” “But,” he continues, “if all actions are the 
same per se, and could not possibly have been otherwise 
under the circumstances, what have we to preach about? 
What becomes of sin ana iniquity, &c.? All that may be 
safely buried; and all we have to do in morals as in 
physics, is to show the consequences of our actions. The 
laws of morality are as fixed and determined and unvary- 
ing as are those that keep the planets in their sphere.” 
(Bray On Force, 1866, p. 43). Mr. Bray’s premises rest 
on higher authority than his own; and these premises 
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once granted, the conclusion is irresistible. Then Mr. 
Mill says, “A volition is a moral effect, which follows the 
corresponding moral causes as certainly and invariably as 
physical effects follow their physical causes. Whether 
it must do so, I acknowledge myself to be entirely igno- 
rant, be the phenomena moral or physical; and condemn 
accordingly the word necessity, as applied to either case. 
All that I know is, that it always does.”. .Examination of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 501. 

I attach no value to the use of the term necessity—in 
either application, (though Mr. Mill (p. 442) says that 
the assailants of his doctrine cannot do without the as- 
sociation engendered by the double meaning of this 
word). Omitting the word altogether, I simply assert 
that if moral effects follow moral causes as certainly and 
invariably as physical effects follow physical causes, 
there the moral agent is no more responsible for his acts. 
and no more transgresses God’s law than the physical 
agent. If a thief steals my property under as certain a 
law as the fire burns it, the thief no more breaks God’s 
law than does the fire. Mr. Bray’s conclusion is inevita- 
ble if we admit Mr. Mill’s premises. 

It is well, I repeat, that this philosophy has spoken out 
so plainly, that all men may clearly see the vital import- 
ance of the issue involved. The question is neither more 
nor less than this: Is man capable of sin against God? 
No doubt under the influence of certain forces he may do 
actions injurious or inconvenient to other men; and other 
men may bring counter-acting forces to bear upon him, 
which may change his course of actions; but this is no 
more than is also true of the brute creation following 
their natural instincts; and the plain lesson of the whole 
teaching is this—that an evil man, following his own 
lusts, however injurious he may be to society, is no more 
a transgressor of God’s law than an unruly horse or a 
savage dog; the exhortation of the preacher, “fear God 
and keep His commandments,” is in this case a mere 
empty sound; for God has given no other commands than 
the laws which He has imposed on the planets in their 
courses, on the vegetable and animal creation in their 
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growth and decay; and these are laws which cannot be 
broken. 

The conflict between a believing and unbelieving phi- 
losophy is now reduced to a very definite issue. The pos- 
sibility of any religious relation whatever between God 
and man depends upon the answer given to one question: 
Has man, or has he not, a free will? Has he, at the mo- 
ment of doing an action, the power to abstain from doing 
it, or are his actions, like the phenomena of the natural 
world, the inevitable effects of the forces in action, the 
power to abstain from doing it, or are his actions, like 
the phenomena of the natural world, the inevitable ef- 
fects of the forces in action at the moment? The same 
weapon which has long been wielded against the branches 
of our religious belief is now directed against the root; 
and it is well that we should learn that root and branches 
are connected together as one whole, sprung from the 
same soil, pervaded by the same life; that the destruction 
of a part is virtually the destruction of the whole. We 
have long been told that miracles are impossible because 
the course of nature is unchangeable; that prayer in a 
time of pestilence, or drought is useless, because the 
course of nature is unchangeable: we are told at last that 
because the course of nature is unchangeable, there is no 
such thing as sin. 

I say the cowrse and not the laws of nature, though the 
latter is the form in which the objection is most fre- 
quently stated; and I do so because the course and not 
the law is the real point, on which the question turns; and 
pecause the objection has no real force unless the latter 
term is used in the sense of the former. The real question 
is simply this: when a conscious agent, whether human 
or superhuman brirgs about by his personal action a phe- 
nomena which would not have taken place without that 
action, is his interposition a voluntary act from which he 
might have refrained, or is it part of a fixed series of 
forces, which have been preordained and determined 
from the beginning of things? The electrician sends up 
his kite into the thunder-cloud, and diverts the lightning 
into a new course. Does he act as free man, or as a 
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necessary link in a chain of antecedents and consequents? 
If the former be admitted, we have clear evidence that 
the interposition of a personal will, though not violating 
the laws of nature, may at least exercise an appreciable 
influence on the succession of events; and if so, there is 
nothing in the course of nature to preclude the possible 
interposition of a higher Will with a similar though 
greater influence. If the latter be conceded, we have re- 
duced human actions under the same law with merely 
material phenomena; but with the inevitable result, that 
man is no more responsible for his acts than the sea is 
responsible for the ebb and flow of its tides. 

It is easy to construct a theory of beautiful simplicity, 
if we are at liberty to leave out of consideration all the 
facts that are inconsistent with it. The fact that man is 
conscious of a power to refrain—is a fact as certain, 
guaranteed by as direct an experience as that he sees or 
hears, or is cognisant by his senses of any of the material 
phenomena on which the inductions of science are based. 
With this fact is directly connected all that makes man 
a being capable of religion—the sense of duty, the con- 
viction of sin, the anticipation of immortality, the fear of 
judgment. Admit this fact, and we have a basis on 
which we may successfully rear the superstructure of our 
faith. Deny this fact, and it is no passing delusion of 
scepticism, but a sad and painful truth, that a man hath 
no pre-eminence above a beast, for all is vanity. But let 
:¢ never be forgotten that this freedom of man’s will is 
a fact and not a theory; that it no more needs a philoso- 
phical proof than the fact that a man sees with his eyes 
or that he hears with his ears; that it is not affected by 
the strength or weakness of the reasonings which have 
at times been adduced in its support; for, as an immedi- 
ate fact of consciousness, it is prior to and above all rea- 
soning. 

The time will not permit me now to treat this moment- 
ous question with the fulness with which it ought to be 
treated; but I feel it my duty at this time to declare my 
deep conviction that of all the conflicts which belief has 
to wage with unbelief, this, in which the very possibility 
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of all religion and of all morality is concerned, is the most 
important and the most vital. The conviction of indi- 
vidual freedom, of the distinction between a person and 
a thing, is coeval with the creation and coextensive with 
the spread of the human race; it is a conviction planted 
by God in the hearts of men to the end that they should 
fear Him; and no device of man’s invention will finally 
prevail against it. But while the victory of truth is cer- 
tain as regards the human race, the temporary seductions 
of error may triumph fatally over the individual. It is 
no light peril to any man, or to any generation of men 
(especially to those who have the ardent passions and the 
eager credulity of growth) when a science so real, so suc- 
cessful, so beneficial within her own province—a science 
flushed with her triumphs over the material world, with 
the trophies of her victories emblazoned on the face of the 
starry heavens above our heads, and rooted in the depths 
of the earth beneath our feet, seems to come forth and 
tell us, not indeed by the mouth of her truest and most 
genuine disciples, but by many who lay claim to the title 
and share in the glory, that it is her last and greatest 
triumph to have brought the moral no less than the physi- 
cal universe into subjection to her laws, to have dis- 
covered that the being to whose commanding intellect and 
energetic will all those triumphs are owing, is himself 
but one of the material phenomena which his knowledge 
traced out and his power moulded to his own purpose. 
There are minds to whom this spurious abnegation of 
personality seems to have somewhat of the grandeur of a 
moral self-denial; there are minds to whom the very 
paradox has a charm from the ingenuity which it calls 
forth to maintain it; there are minds to whom it seems 
a mark of superiority to run counter to the voice of hu- 
man nature and to triumph over the prejudices of the 
race; above all, there are those who will eagerly catch at 
the practical consequence which some of the teachers may 
disclaim, but which the doctrine too certainly and logic- 
ally carries with it for any disclaimer to counteract— 
that acts which are determined by necessary laws must 
be morally indifferent ; that God who ordained those laws 
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cannot be displeased with the effects of His own ordi- 
nances ; that man, the subject of material laws alone, de- 
termined in his actions as surely and inevitably as the 
falling body by its weight or the brute beast by its in- 
stincts, has, like them, no other course before him than 
to yield to the impulses and gratify the desires of the 
passing moment. 

The record of the doubts and struggles through which 
the royal preacher painfully wrought his way, from the 
conception of man as a creature made for enjoyment to 
that of man as a moral agent subject to a law of duty— 
form the maxim. “There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, and that he should 
make his soul enjoy good in his labors,” (Ch. 2:26) 
to the precept, “Fear God and keep His command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of man,” (Ch. 
12:13) —is a record of the voice of God’s Spirit speaking 
in the heart of man through the moral nature which He 
has implanted in him, testifying to the individual by the 
virtues of conscience, as He testifies to the Church by the 
word of the Apostles, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” (John 
1:8). The capacity of enjoyment man shares with the 
brute, the attributes of utility, he shares not with the 
brute only, but with the herb of the field and the metal 
of the mine, and every product of nature which he can 
employ for his own purposes: in the consciousness of 
duty, in the power to choose between right and wrong, he 
stands alone upon the earth; it is the one prerogative of 
man as man: his one fearful responsibility, his one glori- 
ous pre-eminence. Through this alone he fell in Adam. 
Through this alone he is redeemed in Christ. 

Alliance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
MILLENNIAL DAWN, OR RUSSELLISM. 
BY REV. GRAYSON Z. STUP, A.M., B.D. 


The doctrines of this modern heresy emanate from the 
fertile brain of Charles Taze Russell, formerly of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., now of Brooklyn, N. Y. He is not a graduate 
in theology, nor of the associated sciences, but he has the 
presumption to arrogate to himself the title of “Pastor,” 
and reposes as the shepherd and bishop of the “Little 
Flock,” one of the pet phrases of his writings. In the 
past decade he and his teachings have reached over a 
wide area. He is a great advertiser and traveler, and 
has made use of every device known to modern methods 
of publicity to get before the public. At first he estab- 
lished his own publishing concern known as Zion’s Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society. Later, associated with 
this as interlocking corporations, so that it is difficult to 
discover which is which, came the International Bible Stu- 
dents’ Association, the Brooklyn Tabernacle work, the Pas- 
tor Russell Lecture Bureau, the Bible and Tract Society of 
England. The most pretentious and fundamental publi- 
cation is entitled “Studies in the Scriptures,” and con- 
sists of six volumes, viz., Series I, “The Plan of the Ages” ; 
Series II, “The Time is at Hand’’; Series III, “Thy King- 
dom Come’; Series IV, “The Day of Vengeance”; Series 
V, “The At-one-ment between God and Man’’; Series VI, 
“The New Creation.” These rather bulky volumes con- 
tain over three thousand pages. 

In the summer of 1912, W. T. Ellis made a careful in- 
vestigation of the workings of Russellism and reports the 
following in “The Continent” of that year. “The latest 
report of the allied societies presents. ...a really astound- 
ing record of results achieved. It records a total of 22,- 
838,282 tracts distributed within the preceding twelve 
months. During the year 1911 more than half a miilion 
volumes of “Studies in the Scriptures” were circulated, 
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bringing the total circulation of the books up to more than 
4,000,000 copies. It may be mentioned that the publica- 
tions are in twelvelanguages. During the year 221,789 let- 
ters were dispatched from the Brooklyn headquarters and 
128,712 received. Six hundred colporteurs were responsi- 
ble for much of the extension of literature, although “Pas- 
tor Russell says he is still not satisfied. The colporteur 
work is self-sustaining.” In 1915 forty-seven million 
copies of “free volunteer matter” were sent out. Since 
1914 there has been a falling-off of donations, and re- 
trenchment has been ordered along all lines. The failure 
of his prophecy has affected his income. 

The question naturally presents itself, How did this 
man get so much power? There are just two reasons in 
reply. First, he had something that tickled the itching 
ears of some people and appealed to the vanity of the de- 
ceitful human heart, and, secondly, he had the means at 
hand to put it before the public. Before we look at the 
first reason we shall consider the second. And this 
naturally leads us to look at his biography. He was 
brought up a Presbyterian and worked in his father’s 
haberdashery in Pittsburgh. His ingratiating manner 
made him a good salesman, and he built up the business 
until there were soon five stores. In the meantime his 
alert, investigating mind was inquiring into the religious 
realm. Literature on chiliasm and the “second chance” 
turned him entirely away from the extreme position of 
Calvinism, and he went to the other extreme and became 
a fanatic in advocating his newly discovered views on the 
millennium. He decided to give up the more prosaic life 
of business, and enter the more attractive sphere of 
prophecy and religious propaganda. 

His prosperous business afforded him the financial 
nucleus necessary to begin publishing his tracts, and this 
was supplemented by resources which his wife put into 
his hands. Nor did he neglect business to be a preacher. 
It is said that he was ever adventuring into larger fields 
of financial operation—real estate, oil properties, mines 
and stocks—“he was a good business man, but rather 
sharp.” The “Brooklyn Eagle,” in answering the com- 
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plaint of Pastor Russell, when he sued it for $100,000 
libel and lost, showed that many persons, converted to 
his views, turned over their property to him outright, 
with the assurance that they would receive an annuity 
as long as they lived; others made wills bequeathing their 
properties to him. “Much of the money that has been 
received by plaintiff in this way has been invested in 
real estate, mining stocks and various speculative enter- 
prises, the investments having been made in the name of 
dummy corporations, partnerships and associations, or 
through other persons acting as secret representatives or 
dummies for plaintiff. Plaintiff’s said operations have 
extended until they cover every State in the United States 
as well as many countries in Europe.” 

Some of his methods of high finance brought him into 
public condemnation. One of these was his “Cemetery 
Scheme.” We quote the following from the “Brooklyn 
Eagle’: “Pastor Russell, who has always been counted 
a good judge of Pittsburgh real estate, a few years ago 
discovered a plot of ground just beyond the city 
limits, that appealed to him as admirably adapted for 
cemetery purposes. He figured that there was a good 
opening for a cemetery in Pittsburgh, and was looking 
for a plot of ground to get one started. The property 
was purchased for $27,000 by the treasurer of the Peo- 
ple’s Pulpit Association, but as this man was pretty well 
known in Pittsburgh as a Russellite, it was not deemed 
wise for him to hold title to the property. Very shortly 
after acquiring the property it was sold for $30,000 to the 
United States Investment Company. This investment 
company is a dummy corporation to which Pastor Russell 
transferred a lot of oil stocks, mining stocks and other 
property at about the time his wife was trying to collect 
the alimony awarded her by the courts. Some of the 
transfers which were made at this time the courts de- 
clared ‘in fraud upon his wife.’ ” 

From this investment company the Rosemount, Mount 
Hope, and Evergreen United Cemeteries bought the land, 
which thus lost all direct association with Pastor Rus- 
sell’s name. Through some of his friends and followers 
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four eminent Pittsburgh clergymen, who were hostile to 
Russell, were persuaded to lend their names to the ceme- 
tery project. In some way not clearly defined this ceme- 
tery was supposed to benefit poor people. It was soon 
discovered that the United States Investment Company 
held control over the Cemeteries Corporation, and that 
the real manipulator was Pastor Russell who collected 
the income. It is said that the aforesaid Pittsburgh 
clergymen never attended any of the meetings of the 
trustees and soon withdrew from the scheme. 

Another of his methods for getting big money is shown 
by the sale of “Miracle Wheat.” It was the articles in 
the “Brooklyn Eagle,” exposing the ““Miracle Wheat” and 
associating Pastor Russell by one of its cartoons with 
the crooks of Union Bank in its schemes of high finance, 
that caused the Pastor to bring suit for libel. The his- 
tory of the case in brief is as follows: In June 1911, 
Pastor Russell, as editor and publisher, caused to be pub- 
lished in the “Watch Tower” the following advertise- 
ment: 


“A Donation of Miracle Wheat.” 


“Brother Bohnet writes us that he has gradually ac- 
cumulated a crop of miracle wheat from the few grains 
he obtained as a start. He prefers that the first oppor- 
tunity for obtaining this wheat shall go to the“Watch 
Tower” readers. He will sell it for one dollar a pound, 
including postage, and give the entire proceeds to our 
society..... He says miracle wheat should be sowed one 
fourth as thick as common wheat. Ordinarily it should 
produce ten to fifteen times as much proportionately to 
the amount sown.” This wheat was sold at the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle of which Pastor Russell is the head. 

In the trial the testimony brought out the fact that the 
wheat had been grown on land owned by a concern that 
Russell controlled, and that it was offered for sale to his 
followers for $60 a bushel, when the same article was 
sold elsewhere for $5 a bushel. The yield of the wheat, 
as testified by Russellites, was from one to one and a half 
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times as much as the ordinary wheat, although it was 
advertised to yield from ten to fifteen times as much. By 
the testimony of a government expert the “Eagle” proved 
that “Miracle Wheat” was an ordinary seed wheat, no 
better and no worse than other seed wheats that sell at 
$1 and $2 a bushel. The sale was suddenly discontinued 
after the “Eagle’s” articles appeared, but not before 
many people were duped into buying the wheat. 

In addition to all his other financial schemes Russell 
has yearly donations from his followers which amounted 
to $2,000,000 in ten years. Over all this money just three 
men have the oversight, Pastor Russell being the control- 
ling factor in a whole series of interlocking corporations, 
through which he transacts his business and derives his 
income. In the “Watch Tower Society” there are 50,000 
voting shares, (though there might be 500,000 if every 
one claimed his right), and Pastor Russell holds 47,000 
of them. The president, vice-president, and secretary- 
treasurer are reported to keep a strict account among 
themselves, and no one has access to the books except 
them. In answer to a question by the court whether any 
one else ever went through their books to check up on 
expenditures, the reply was made, “No, sir. Ina worldly 
sense, we are not responsible to any one for our expendi- 
tures. We are responsible only to God.” 

The facts have shown us the sly, shrewd financial ope- 
rations of the author of Millennial Dawn. But in order 
to study in their true light the doctrines which he pro- 
mulgates and which so many have espoused, it is neces- 
sary also to glance at his reputation and character. He 
was known in Pittsburgh as “the crank preacher,” but 
his career was soon cut short there by proceedings for di- 
vorce. In 1879 he married Maria F. Ackley, but their 
life was not a happy one, because the wife alleges in her 
suit for divorce that soon after their marriage she found 
improper letters written to him by women whom he em- 
ployed to sell his tracts, etc. Later matters grew worse, 
and serious improprieties were charged against the Pas- 
tor and women who worked with him. Following an 
understanding between himself and his congregation 
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Pastor Russell took a vow of which the following is one 
of the seven paragraphs: “And so far as reasonably 
possible, I will avoid being in the same room with any of 
the opposite sex alone, unless the door to the room stands 
wide open.” In the proceeding for divorce it was al- 
leged that about the year 1896 the Pastor stopped speak- 
ing to his wife, sulked in her presence, charged her in 
letters with being under the influence of Satan, contended 
that she was imbued with “Woman’s Rights,” called her 
a blasphemer, said she was not fit to be his wife, tried to 
show that she was weak-minded and wanted to put her in 
an asylum. When she was suffering with erysipelas in 
December 1896, he ordered her out of the room and, by 
the exposure, aggravated the attack until it spread all 
over her body, and endangered her life. There are many 
particulars which we might cite from the court records, 
but these will show the disposition of the man toward 
his own wife. Mrs. Russell won her suit and alimony 
was granted. Russell fought the decree for five years, 
carrying it up from the Court of Common Pleas to the 
Superior Court, and spent much money upon it. He was 
beaten in every one of his appeals. The Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania, in deciding against him, said: “His 
course of conduct toward his wife evidences such insistent 
egotism and extravagant self-praise that it would be 
manifest to the jury that his conduct toward her was one 
of continual arrogant domination that would necessarily 
render the life of any sensitive Christian woman a burden 
and make her condition intolerable.” 

In citing these facts, all of which are in public print 
and mostly on court records, we desire to say that it is 
not our purpose to hold the man up to the scorn of the 
world. But he is a public character, and has the pre- 
sumption to set himself up as an infallible guide in Scrip- 
tural interpretation, and as a preacher of righteousness. 
He evidently feels justified in what he has done, for he 
has sought diligently through his periodical publications 
to justify himself before the public. It is only fair that 
those who review his teachings should set before their 
readers a sketch of the man’s career. For, after all, it is 
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not so much what a man says as what he is that counts. 
But if both his character and teachings are violations of 
established standards of truth, it raises a serious suspi- 
cion as to the soundness of the doctrine he may propa- 
gate. 

In writing a synopsis of the peculiar views of Pastor 
Russell it is necessary that, in a limited article, one dwell 
not too long upon the several points reviewed. We shall 
turn our attention only to the more prominent heretical 
doctrines. 


HIS IDEA OF GOD. 


He has the Jewish rather than the Christian idea of 
God. Jehovah of the Old Testament is his God. As 
Creator God only used the Logos as a spiritual agent, not 
as absolute Deity, in making the world. He is not a 
Trinitarian in any sense of the word. He would like to 
be classed as a monotheist, or Unitarian, though not with 
modern Unitarians. Nor would he be accepted by them. 
His theory of the atonement would bar him out. How- 
ever, he is not a monotheist, but a polytheist, for he has 
many gods. Jesus of Nazareth, for his sacrifice, is re- 
warded by being given the divine nature in exchange for 
the human. And in like manner “the elect,” the “little 
flock,” will be exalted literally to the divine nature. In 
Vol. I, page 81, we read: “Thus the saints of this Gos- 
pel age are an anointed company—anointed to be kings 
and priests unto God, and together with Jesus, their chief 
and Lord, they constitute Jehovah’s Anointed—the 
Christ.” On page 196 we read: “This change of na- 
ture from human to divine is given as a reward to those 
who, within the Gospel age, sacrifice the human nature, as 
did our Lord, with all its interests, hopes and aims, pres- 
ent and future—even unto death.” In Vol. V, page 166, 
we find: “The careful student of the preceding chapters 
has found abundant testimony from the Scriptures, to 
the effect that there is but one All-mighty God—Jehovah ; 
and that he has highly exalted his First Begotten Son, his 
Only Begotten Son, to his own nature and to his own 
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throne of the universe; and that next to these in order of 
rank will be the glorified Church, the Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife and joint-heir.” Yet Russell would not make them 
co-equal and co-eternal with Jehovah, but as an assort- 
ment of demi-gods whom he calls spirit beings, and who 
occupy the same plane as the risen and glorified Jesus in 
the kingdom of heaven. He has interwoven Sweden- 
borgian and Mormon conceptions into his idea of God. 
Jesus and the Holy Spirit are not divine in the sense in 
which orthodox Christianity has always understood their 
divinity. They are no part of Jehovah God as to essence 
and equality. They are created by-products of Russell- 
ism. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Christ Jesus had not two natures in this world as God’s 
Word teaches, but only one—the human. In Vol. I, page 
179, we find: “Neither was Jesus a combination of two 
natures, human and spiritual. The blending of two na- 
tures produces neither the one nor the other, but an im- 
perfect, hybrid thing, which is obnoxious to the divine 
arrangement. When Jesus was in the flesh he was a per- 
fect human being; previous to that time he was a perfect 
spiritual being; and since his resurrection he is a perfect 
spiritual being of the highest or divine order.” On page 
180: “Thus we see that in Jesus there was no mixture 
of natures, but that twice he experienced a change of na- 
ture; first. from spiritual to human; afterward, from 
human to the highest order of spiritual nature, the divine; 
and in each case the one was given up for the other.” In 
these statements Russell has allied himself with the Ari- 
ans who were condemned by the Council of Nicea in A. D. 
325, but which transaction he ridicules as the scheme of 
Constantine, whom he calls the Trinity-maker. The 
Church has alwars repudiated the heresy that Christ was 
a mixture of two natures. The Council of Chalcedon in 
A. D. 451 was called for the very purpose of checking this 
heresy and stating the orthodox teaching of the Church 
on the two natures of Christ. Since then orthodox 
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Christians have believed that Christ Jesus had two na- 
tures, the divine and the human, and that they are un- 
mixed, unchanged, indivisible, and inseparable in one 
glorious personality, the only begotten Son of God, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Russell either does not know what 
the Church teaches, or else he has deliberately slandered 
it with reference to one of its fundamental doctrines in 
order to make room for the promulgation of his own ec- 
centric notions. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


According to Russell the Holy Spirit is not the third 
person of the Holy Trinity. in Vol. V, page 165, we 
read: “And equally consistent is the Scripture teaching 
respecting the Holy Spirit—that it is not another God, 
but the spirit, influence or power by the one God, our 
Father, and by his Only Begotten Son.” “From the fore- 
going we perceive that a broad definition of the words 
‘Spirit of God,’ or ‘holy Spirit’ would be—the divine will, 
influence, or power, exercised any and everywhere, and 
for any purpose in harmony with the divine will.” Page 
182. In speaking of the Holy Spirit as Comforter he 
says, page 204: “Nothing connected with this reference 
to the Holy Spirit as another comforter or helper or 
strengthener implies that another God is meant or an- 
other person of a trinity of Gods.” “It should be re- 
membered that the words he, him, himself, used in re- 
ferring to the parakletos, might with equal propriety be 
translated she, her, herself, or it, itself.” On the point 
of pronouns we refer to page 172: “Nor is it rare for 
things which are neuter of themselves to be designated as 
masculine or feminine, according as they are strong and 
active, or passive and delicate. Thus, for instance, the 
sun is universally referred to as ‘he’ and the moon as 
‘she.’ Hence, if it were not for the general misconcep- 
tion on the subject, and the prevalent thought that the 
Holy Spirit is a person....there could be no criticism 
made of the use of the masculine pronouns in respect to 
the Holy Spirit; because God is recognized as masculine, 
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as the Author and source of life and blessing.” This is 
a sample of his exegesis, and shows what an outlaw he is 
in the realm of Scriptural interpretation. He is no 
Greek scholar. He resorts to a Diaglott translation as 
the nearest approach to the meaning of the original. He 
disregards all the recognized laws of exegesis, and be- 
comes a law unto himself. How inaccurate he is is shown 
by the statement that the sun is universally referred to 
as “he” and the moon as “she.” How about the Ger- 
mans, who say “die Sonne” and “der Mond”? Here we 
have the genders reversed, and the sun is “she” and the 
moon “he.” But then the Germans always have been 
hard to manage! In this inaccurate way he seeks to gov- 
ern the translation of one language by the usages of an- 
other. The inspired writers knew how to write Greek, 
and the great scholars of every generation since know 
how to translate it, and for such an upstart to prate 
about these sacred matters in such brazen impertinence 
is enough to stir up the righteous indignation of any loyal 
servant of the true God. 

That Russell saw a hard task before him in eliminating 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit is shown by the fact that 
he devotes nearly 140 pages to the subject. (Vol. V. 
pages 162-300). Most of his argument is devoted to the 
passages in which the work of the Holy Spirit is describ- 
ed. In ail of these he distorts and perverts every trace 
of personality usually understood by readers of the origi- 
nal, native, plain, simple language of Scripture, and, by 
juggling his pen, he turns out a cold impersonal force 
without any of the lovely attributes of personality. We 
cite but one of these proof-texts and his method of treat- 
ment. “When He, the Spirit of truth, is come He will 
reprove the world of sin and of righteousness and of 
judgment.” John 16:8. On page 291 he says: “We 
now examine this text, used by some as a proof that the 
Holy Spirit operates in sinners for their reformation. 
We contend that such a view is wholly incorrect,—that 
the Scriptures, rightly understood, teach that the Holy 
Spirit is granted only to the consecrated believers; that 
it is not given to unbelievers and consequently could not 
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operate in them after the manner generally claimed.” 
By his interpretation the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit are entirely misrepresented. He is not to call, en- 
lighten and quicken sinners, but only influence justified 
believers. His special work is to take the “little flock” 
and polish them, so that they may be elevated to the di- 
vine nature. It is not the proper time now for sinners 
to be saved. It is even useless for them to pray. It 
avails nothing. It will be more fitting for them to pray 
in the millennium. It is simply astounding to know how 
far this distorter of Scriptures dares to set forth his per- 
nicious views, and especially so when we realize how 
many serious, earnest souls he has led into apostasy. 


MAN. 


A few quotations will show his views of man. In Vol. 
V, page 307, he says: “Accepting the standard defini- 
tion of the word ‘animal’—‘a sentient living organism,’ 
we need have no hestitation in classing man as one of and 
the chief and king over earth’s animals.” “Examining 
this question from the Bible standpoint we will find that 
man has a body and has a spirit, but is a soul.” “The 
word ‘soul,’ as found in the Scriptures, signifies sentient 
being, that is, a being possessed of powers of sense, sense- 
perception. With minds freed from prejudice, let us go 
with this definition to the Genesis account of man’s crea- 
tion, and note that (1) the organism or body was form- 
ed; (2) the snirit of life, called ‘breath of life,’ was com- 
municated; (3) living soul, or sentient being, resulted. 
This is very simple and easily understood. It shows that 
the body is not the soul, nor is the spirit or breath of life 
the soul, but that when these two were united by the 
Lord, the resultant quality or condition was living man, 
living being—a living soul, possessed of perceptive pow- 
ers.” Pages 322, 323. “In full accord with this we now 
call attention to a fact which will surprise many, viz., 
that according to the Scriptural account every dog is a 
soul, every horse is a soul, every cow is a soul, every bird 
and fish are souls. That is to say, these are all sentient 
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creatures, possessed of powers of sense-perception.” Page 
323. 

This is psychology with a vengeance! But has the 
Pastor noted that in the Genesis account it is said only of 
Adam that “man became a living soul”? It was not said 
of any other grades of creatures. But man was made in 
the image and likeness of his Maker, and the soul of man 
is a far higher organism of sense-perception than the 
“soul of a dog.” The word neh-phesh not only means 
“living being,” but it means “mind or soul’”—“the seat of 
the rational life.’ The Century Dictionary gives six 
definitions for soul, all of which are descriptive of psy- 
chical experiences of man. No reference whatever to the 
brute. The first in order speaks of the soul as a “sub- 
stantial entity believed to be that in each person which 
lives, feels, thinks, and wills.” This is the general usage, 
but Russell juggles with the word until he finds a re- 
stricted meaning, and one that is not used except vy those 
who have a theory to maintain. And why does he speak 
thus of the human soul? Because if man has a soul, a 
substantial entity that lives in the body, and knows, rea- 
sons, wills, and remembers, it is hard to believe in soul- 
sleep and annihilation, which are pet themes with the 
Pastor. He says the soul dies in death. Man’s death 
and the death of a brute he makes the same. 


“THE DIVINE PLAN OF THE AGES.” 


Russell has drafted a chart, which is bound in the front 
of Series I of “Studies in the Scriptures,” by which he 
endeavors to show his conception of God’s plan for re- 
deeming humanity. This ingenious chart he has divided 
into three dispensations. The first extends from crea- 
tion to the flood and was “under the supervision and spe- 
cial ministration of angels, who were permitted to try 
what they could do ito recover the fallen and degenerate 
race.” Vol. I, page 220. The second extends from the 
flood to the commencement of the millennium in 1874, to 
which he gives the general title “Present Evil World,” 
and which is divided into three sub-ages—the patriarchal, 
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the Jewish, and the Gospel. The third great dispensa- 
tion is the “Fulness of Times,” and is made up of the 
Millennial Age and the “Ages to Come.” The millennial 
age is to be a “great reconstruction period. Associated 
with Christ Jesus in that Reign will be the Church, his 
bride, his body, even as he promised, saying, “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne. Rev. 3:21.’” Page 222. By such literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture he lays the foundation for his 
most enticing doctrine, namely, that by good works men 
may win position in God’s Kingdom. His whole chart is 
shrewdly worked out by the use of planes and pyramids 
to illustrate his notion of the plan of salvation, and who- 


ever has accepted his plan has furnished tribute to his 
cause. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


He has much to say about the kingdom of God. But 
it is not a present reality. It is all in the future. Heir- 
ship in the spiritual phase of the kingdom was the only 
offer made in the Gospel age. After paraphrasing that 
wonderful talk of Jesus with Nicodemus, he concludes: 
“As the wind blows here and there, you cannot see it, 
though it exerts an influence all about you. You know 
not whence it comes and where it goes. This is as good 
an illustration as I can give you of those born of the spirit 
in the resurrection, those who will ‘enter into’ or consti- 
tute the kingdom which I am now preaching. They will 
all be as invisible as the wind, and men, not born of the 
spirit, will neither know whence they come nor whither 
they go.” Vol.. I, page 280. The nominal church has 
nothing to do with the kingdom of God. In the Gospel 
age the “little flock” is being selected to reign when the 
real kingdom is to be set up at the second coming of 
Christ. The nominal church system was “spewed out” 
in 1878. 

There will be two phases of the kingdom of God—a 
spiritual or heavenly, and an earthly or human phase. 
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The overcoming saints of the Gospel age constitute the 
spiritual phase. Theirs is the first resurrection, and 
through them all others are to be blessed. “The great 
work before this glorious anointed company necessitates 
their exaltation to the divine nature. No other than di- 
vine power could accomplish it.” Page 288. The work 
of the earthly phase of the kingdom will be confined to 
this world and to humanity. Those who will do this 
work are the Old Testament saints, whose judgment day 
was before the Gospel age. He literally applies Christ’s 
words to this phase of his scheme: “Ye shall see Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets in the king- 
dom of God.” In the millennium they shall work among 
men on earth until the race is saved, and then they shall 
shine forth before their fellowmen, and Christ, and the 
angels as the “stars forever and ever.” But great as 
will be the accumulating glory of those perfect men who 
will constitute the earthly phase of the kingdom, the glory 
of the heavenly will be ‘the glory that excelleth.’? While 
the former will shine as the stars forever, the latter will 
shine as the brightness of the firmament—the sun.” 
Page 292. He never lets the “little flock” lose sight of 
the fact that they are going to be at the top of glory. It 
is perfectly entrancing, if one can believe his ravings, to 
think of what one may become, if he be an “overcomer” 
here. Surely, Russell must begrudge the Almighty His 
glory and honor and power, for he is constantly exalting 
the “little flock” to the fulness of the God-head bodily. 
He belittles God and magnifies man. He is constantly 
appealing to the subtle ambitions of men, affirming that 
by sacrifice and service they will win the divine nature. 
It was the same appeal to human vanity that led to as- 
ceticism and courted martyrdom. The prize was a bet- 
ter resurrection. So in this. One woman said to me: 
“T want to be one of the 144,000 to help rule over the rest 
of the world.” 


THE ATONEMENT. 


The life of Jesus was not an incarnation. Before 
birth he was a created spirit. In conception he dropped 
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the spirit nature and took the human. The death of 
Jesus was, therefore, that of a man and nothing more. 
He paid the penalty of Adam’s transgression and pur- 
chased the right of redemption for the race. But he suf- 
fered only as a creature. As a reward for the sacrifice 
of the human nature he was given the divine in the 
resurrection. He was raised a spirit being of the highest 
type with a divine nature. On page 107, Vol. II, we read: 
“We must bear in mind, also, that our Lord is no longer a 
human being; that as a human being he gave Himself a 
ransom for man, having become a man for that very pur- 
pose.” On page 129 he says: “If Christ’s body was 
resurrected, it would prove that our redemption price was 
taken back, for Jesus said, ‘My flesh I will give for the 
life of the world.’ It was his flesh, his life as a man, his 
humanity, that was sacrificed for our redemption.” This 
is a fearful degradation of the sublime sacrifice of God’s 
only begotten Son, the Lamb of God. Paul says: “Feed 
the flock of God which He hath purchased with His own 
blood.” Here the divine nature bleeds along with the 
human. But the empty tomb must be accounted for, so 
we read, page 129: “Our Lord’s human body was, how- 
ever, supernaturally removed from the tomb; because 
had it remained there it would have been an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the faith of the disciples..... We know 
nothing about what became of it, except that it did not 
decay or corrupt..... Whether it was dissolved into 
gases or whether it is still preserved somewhere as the 
grand memorial of God’s love, of Christ’s obedience, and 
of our redemption, no one knows.” This caps the climax 
for falsehood and stubborn unbelief. By such audacious 
juggling with historical facts has he sought to rob Chris- 
tianity of its vital doctrine, the literal, bodily resurrec- 
tion from the grave. It is a blasphemous slander. (See 
Luke 24 :36-40). 

His teaching is a modification of the Moral Influence 
Theory. Jesus won the favor of God by his perfect obe- 
dience and, in dying, purchased the right to set men free. 
But they must overcome as he did. They gain salvation 
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by imitating Jesus. The work of atonement cannot be 
accomplished until the “little flock” has all been selected. 

In Vol V, page 29, he says: “Nor can this work of 
atonement, so far as mankind is concerned, be accom- 
plished instantaneously and by faith.” “This great work 
of the Mediator has appropriated to it the entire millen- 
nial age.” This sounds strange. We thought when 
Jesus said: “It is finished,” that the atonement was 
complete, and man had only to believe on Jesus to be 
saved. But Russell has put At-one-ment for atonement 
frequently, and when so used he refers to the extent of 
the atonement and not to its efficacy. 


THE OFFER OF SALVATION. 


Salvation is freely offered to all, but not now. He has 
a peculiar theory of election. During the Gospel age a 
certain class is called to special favor and to whom special 
promises are made. In Vol. I, page 72, he says of the 
Gospel: “It has not converted nations—it was not de- 
signed to do so in this age, but it has elected here and 
there some, in all a “little flock” to whom it is the 
Father’s good pleasure to give the kingdom in an age to 
follow this.” “The witnessing to the world during this 
age is a secondary object.” Page 92. The Russellites 
seem to contradict this by their practice, for they are 
compassing sea and land to make proselytes to the “little 
flock.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The attitude of Russellism toward foreign missions is 
seen on page 178, Vol. III. “Experience has surely 
proved that the bungling arguments of sectarianism, 
whose errors distort and vitiate what truth they possess, 
seldom make converts of either honest or scoffing skep- 
tics. Surely, all but the blind can see that if the ten 
hundred millions of heathendom were converted to the 
condition of the four hundred millions of so-called Chris- 
tendom, the question would be an open one....whether 
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they would not be two-fold more fit for destruction than 
they were in their original heathen superstitions.” Rus- 
sell has done everything possible to prejudice people 
against foreign missions. When a world’s inspection 
tour was planned by sixty-six laymen, under the cam- 
paign of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Russell, 
who is an opportunist, gathered several of his followers 
together and visited a few ports of the world, spending a 
few hours in a place, or a day or so in a country, and 
then, when the sixty-six laymen returned after months 
of travel and study, and announced the date of the great 
rally in New York where reports were to be made, Rus- 
sell was waiting for them, advertised along the same 
lines, but gave it out as the result of the investigation of 
the mission fields by the Laymen’s Missionary Commit- 
tee that foreign missions were a failure, that the mis- 
sionaries were unable to reach the people, and that the 
people did not want the Gospel. The authentic report 
from the sixty-six laymen gave a different story, and 
since that time the work of foreign missions has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. 


BEGINNING OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


Russell makes an arbitrary assumption that the mil- 
lennium began in 1874. In Vol. II, page 39, he says: 
“Here we furnish the evidence that from the creation of 
Adam to A. D. 1873, was six thousand years.” Yet in 
producing the evidence he makes a discrepancy of 124 
years more than Usher’s chronology, in order to make the 
millennium begin in 1874. But not only does he differ 
with Usher, Dr. Geikie, in “Hours with the Bible,” gives 
a list of fourteen other chronologists from whom Russell 
differs widely. “There can be no ground for dogmatiz- 
ing where doctors differ so strikingly for he would be a 
bold man who would impugn the soundness of the worth- 
ies who offer even the highest computations quoted.” 
Yet Russell brushes them all aside and claims he is right 
by his own ipse dixit. He simply begs the question. 

Next he argues that as Israel’s law gave to them six 
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days for weary toil and the seventh day for rest and re- 
freshment, so the seventh millennium would be the great 
time of restitution in which Christ would reign. The 
“times of the Gentiles” were to be fulfilled during the 
first forty years of the millennium, beginning with 1874 
and ending with 1914. In Vol. II, pages 76-78, we find: 
“In this chapter we present the Bible evidence proving 
that the full end of the times of the Gentiles, i. e., the full 
end of their lease of dominion, will be reached in A. D. 
1914; and that that date will be the farthest limit of the 
rule of imperfect men. And be it observed, that if this 
is shown to be a fact firmly established by the Scriptures, 
it will prove: 

Firstly, That at that date the kingdom of God... .will 
obtain full, universal control, and that it will then be ‘set 
up,’ or firmly established, in the earth, on the ruins of 
present institutions. 

Secondly, It will prove that he whose right it is thus to 
take the dominion will then be present as earth’s new 
Ruler..... 

Thirdly, It will prove that some time before the end of 
1914 the last member of the divinely recognized Church 
of Christ....will be glorified with the Head; because 
every member is to reign with Christ, being a joint-heir 
with him of the kingdom, and it cannot be ‘set up’ without 
every member. 

Fourthly, It will prove that from that time forward 
Jerusalem shall no longer be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, but shall arise from the dust of divine disfavor, to 
honor..... 

Fifthly, It will prove that by that date, or sooner, 
Israel’s blindness will begin to be turned away..... 

Sixthly, It will prove that the great ‘time of trouble 
such as never was since there was a nation,’ will reach its 
culmination in a world-wide reign of anarchy..... 

Seventhly, It will prove that before that date God’s 
kingdom, organized in power, will be in the earth and 
then smite and crush the Gentile image.” 

Now these strong statements just quoted put Pastor 
Russell in a dilemma; for he says that if he proves from 
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Scripture that the “times of the Gentiles” be fulfilled in 
1914, then the aforesaid prophecies would come true. 
Now they have not come true. Either Pastor Russell did 
not prove his point and is therefore not a safe interpreter 
of Scriptures, or else his prophecy is a failure. 


THE RESURRECTION IN 1878. 


“The spring of A. D. 1878....marks the date when the 
nominal church systems were ‘spewed out’....and from 
which time they are not the mouthpieces of God, nor in 
any degree recognized by him.” Vol. II, page 235. All 
these dates he has worked out by a theory of certain par- 
allelisms of type and antitype. And he claims to be quite 
correct in his reckonings and deductions. “For be it dis- 
tinctly noticed that if the chronology, or any of these 
time-periods, be changed but one year, the beauty and 
force of this parallelism are destroyed.” Page 243. Ac- 
cording to these words his whole plan was to work out 
with the precision of a clock. On the basis of such cal- 
culation he figures out the resurrection. 

“To learn the date at which our Lord began the exercise 
of his power would therefore be to discover the time 
when his sleeping saints were awakened to life and glory. 
And to do this we have but to recall the parallelism of the 
Jewish and Gospel dispensations. Looking back to the 
type, we see that in the spring of A. D. 33, three and a 
half years after the beginning of the Jewish harvest (A. 
D. 29), our Lord typically took unto himself his power 
and exercised kingly authority. (See Matt. 21:5-15). 
And evidently the only object of that action was to mark 
a parallel point of time in this harvest, when he would in 
reality assume the kingly office, power, etc.; viz., in the 
spring of 1878, three and a half years after his second 
advent at the harvest period, in the fall of 1874. The 
year 1878 being thus indicated as the date when the Lord 
began to take unto himself his great power, it is reason- 
able to conclude that there the setting up of the kingdom 
began, the first step of which would be the deliverance of 
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his body, the Church, among whom the sleeping members 
are to take precedence.” 

“We hold that it is a most reasonable inference, and one 
in perfect harmony with all the Lord’s plan, that in the 
spring of 1878 all the holy apostles and other ‘overcom- 
ers’ of the Gospel age who slept in Jesus were raised 
spirit beings, like unto their Lord and Master. And 
while we, therefore, conclude that their resurrection 
is now an accomplished fact, and hence that they as 
well as the Lord are present in the earth, the fact that 
we do not see them is no obstacle to faith when we re- 
member that, like their Lord, they are now spirit beings, 
and like him, invisible to men.” Vol. III, page 233, 234. 
All this seems quite intangible for ordinary mortals to 
combat. So we will quote two brief passages from the 
Pastor, which together with Father Time, will prove his 
prophecy a failure. In Vol. IV, page 625, we read: “The 
beginning of the earthly phase of the kingdom in the end 
of A. D. 1914 will, we understand, consist wholly of the 
resurrected holy ones of olden time,—from John the Bap- 
tizer back to Abel.” They will be perfect men, having 
completely restored to them all that was lost in Adam of 
mental and moral likeness to God, and perfection of 
physical powers.” Page 626. Those great worthies 
should have already come within the vision of the people 
living in 1916. Again he says on page 622, “The king- 
dom of God must first be set up before its influence and 
work will result in the complete destruction of the ‘pow- 
ers that be’ of ‘this present evil world’—political, finan- 
cial, ecclesiastical—by the close of the “Times of the Gen- 
tiles,’ October A. D. 1914.” The strongest refutation of 
his argument is the fact that the old wicked world is still 
here with its politics, finances, and churches. Russell 
tried to prove too much, and it has come back at him, 
branding him as the false prophet we always thought he 
was. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


The millennium is the great judgment day of the world. 
His idea of the judgment brings us to his theory of resto- 
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ration, or the “second chance.” The ante-diluvians had 
their judgment day before the flood; the patriarchs, 
prophets and Jews had theirs in the Jewish age; the Gos- 
pel age has passed judgment upon its inhabitants. The 
“little fiock” have been judged perfect and should by this 
time be sitting upon the etherial throne as divine beings, 
helping to judge the rest of the world. “All were sen- 
tenced to death because of Adam’s disobedience, and all 
will enjoy (in this life or the next) a full opportunity to 
gain everlasting life under the favorable terms of the 
New Covenant.” “If any one calls this a second chance, 
let him do so.” ‘Men, not God, have limited to the Gos- 
pel age this chance or opportunity of attaining life.” Vol. 
I, page 130, 131. Thus boldly does he state his case. 
Yet God has very positively fixed the time as now and 
here to be saved. “Behold, now is the accepted time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation.” 2 Cor. 6:2. And in 
Rev. 22:11, 12 we find: “He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still, and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” 
“And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me 
to give every man according as his work shall be.” Yet 
Russell says that the wicked world is to be restored from 
the dead, and given a second trial on this earth as human 
beings. If any one does not improve in a hundred years 
he will be cut off, but if they show a desire to be better, 
they will be “gradually trained, educated and disciplined, 
until they reach perfection,’ when they will exchange the 
human for the divine nature. Those who are cut off en- 
ter the second death—extinction. For such wild specu- 
lation he has not the slightest support in the Word of 
God, and by teaching it he has appealed to the vanity of 
some, and the most depraved notions of others, making 
sinners feel secure in their godlessness, and removing the 
moral restraints of accountability which hold many evil- 
doers in check. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Russell has great rewards for his followers, but not in 
this world. They must sacrifice here so that, by their 
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good works, they may win the highest heaven in “the ages 
to come.” There is no place of punishment for the 
wicked. Annihilation is their penalty. Russell main- 
tains that Sheol, Hades, and hell all mean the grave and 
nothing else. But in Luke 16:23 Hades describes the 
condition of suffering ascribed to the lost. It is equiva- 
lent to Gehenna there, a term which Jesus always used to 
refer to the abode of the lost. He uses it ten times to- 
gether with other passages associated with them, in all of 
which he depicts the eternal suffering, sorrow, misery, 
and dreadful horror experienced by those who are there. 
Hell is the future prison-house for rebellious souls, and 
they go there by their own choice, every act of rebellion 
and blasphemy leading them nearer their doom. Hell is 
prepared for the devil and his angels. Judas went to 
“his own place,” “a son of perdition.” Jesus said of 
him: “It had been good for him, had he never been 
born.” No restoration idea in that. And as for the doc- 
trine of annihilation instead of retribution we have but 
to quote Matt. 25:41, 46, where Jesus uses one and the 
same word twice, once to designate the everlasting reward 
of the righteous, and again to show the everlasting pun- 
ishment of the wicked. Yet Russell brushes aside the idea 
of hell with the vapid sentiment that God is too good to 
punish. He and all others like him must remember that 
God is holy and just, as well as good. Holiness is funda- 
mental. God cannot look with favor upon sin, nor in any 
wise clear the guilty, except by the way of holiness 
through Jesus Christ. “Without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord.” Those who reject Jesus can not escape 
the damnation of hell. Russell denies there is a hell, and 
he drilled the idea into his followers so thoroughly that, 
several years ago, they had a convention in Washington, 
D. C., in the midst of the scorching heat of summer and 
abolished hell by vote. It was the most ridiculous thing 
which those unfortunate, well-meaning, but deceived peo- 
ple have tried to do. One of Russell’s chief lectures is 
entitled: “To Hell and Back Again.” It is a palatable 
feast for perishing souls, but woe to the man who gives 
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them a stone for bread. Sinners are always looking for 
salve with which to anoint their troubled consciences, and 
thousands have been confirmed and hardened in their evil 
lives by hearing him. He has allied himself with Robt. 
G. Ingersoll, and Thomas Paine in tearing down the 
greatest barrier God, in His mercy, ever put up to keep 
people from rushing pell-mell into everlasting ruin. God 
in love has given men every warning. He does not want 
them to be lost. They are lost, if lost, in spite of all God 
has done. “Ye will not come unto Me that ye might have 
life.” 


METHODS OF PROPAGANDA. 


1. Russell impresses his followers with the idea that 
he unquestionably has the complete understanding of 
Scriptures. No pope ever assumed more imperial sway 
over his hosts than does this oily propagandist of Dawn- 
ism. They believe he is an inspired Elijah to prepare 
the world for the millennium. He numbers himself 
among the “holy people” who are waiting for the king- 
dom, and Russellites need not study the Bible itself, but 
only “Studies in the Scriptures” to be prepared for the 
kingdom. They will know more of the Bible by studying 
his works only than by studying the Bible itself. This 
was too much for even some of the Russellites. In the 
statement of the reason for their defection from the Pas- 
tor one group said: ‘When man thus belittles God’s 
Word and makes his own superior to that of God, it seems 
to be nothing short of blasphemy.” 

2. His converts are taught to do his bidding. In that 
way they consecrate themselves. In the “People’s Pul- 
pit” he says: “The new beginners were invited to take 
another step, to consecrate themselves—their wills, 
minds, bodies, time, influence, money, talents to God, to 
Christ, to the service of the truth and righteousness.” 
Accordingly these beginners become colporteurs and tract 
distributors, and thus take their first step into the pur- 
gatorial fires of tribulation through which they hope to 
reach the divine nature. But they go not to the un- 
churched, to the poor and needy, to jails and asylums, to 
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the slums and heathen, so much as to established Chris- 
tians of all denominations, to Sunday Schools and Young 
People’s Societies; they go from house to house, and to 
conventions, district and general, posing as distributors 
of good literature. As colporteurs they go by twos, and 
they canvass every home. If they cannot sell their books 
they will give them away. Such an eager lot of zealots 
Russell has ever had at hand, who hope to reach the 
throne by their sacrifices and good works. 

3. By self-sacrificing giving. Russell asks complete 
surrender of purse as well as mind. In his trial with the 
“Brooklyn Eagle” the fact was brought out that his fol- 
lowers surrender their earnings to him, and in turn they 
are allowed to retain ten dollars a month and expenses 
for themselves. These are called free-will offerings or‘ 
donations. One year they amounted to $202,000. This 
explains how he could advertise his sermons in 1400 
newspapers, hire high-class theatres for lectures, and 
stage a moving picture play, “The Creation.” It explains 
why many who serve him go in shabby clothes, impover- 
ish themselves, and suffer want. It explains cases of un- 
happiness that have separated families, and brought sor- 
row to many hearts. But many are getting awake and 
withholding their resources from his coffers since the 
failure of his prophecy. He has virtually acknowledged 
this fact in a recent issue of the “Watch Tower,” in which 
he has ordered retrenchment along all lines on account 
of a falling off of income. 

4. Not the least of the ways in which he stirs up his 
followers is his reprehensible, contemptible, unwarranted 
attacks upon other churches. His cheap way of gaining 
pre-eminence is to blacken others that he may appear 
whiter. His chief method is misrepresentation. In a 
circular letter dated June 15th, 1912, he makes the fol- 
lowing cantankerous, malicious statement: “Sad I am 
that it is true that the ministers of all denominations 
(with some noble exceptions) are the chief foes of real 
Bible study. Christians of all denominations love and 
reverence the Bible as the Word of God. Under the light 
now shining from one page of it to the other, they would 
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soon discard the creeds of the darker past and become one 
united church—were it not for the ministers. The 
preachers having lost faith in the inspiration of the Bible 
are ‘higher critics.’ They do not wish to show their un- 
belief, hence avoid Bible discussion. They await the 
ripening years of unbelief when they can publicly say, 
We educated ministers have not believed the Bible in- 
spired for many long years. We kept quiet until you 
would not be shocked by the statement.” Here he sland- 
ers and vilifies the great body of Gospel ministers, seeks 
to undermine their influence, and steal the hearts of the 
people away from them and win them to himself. His 
work is that of a charlatan, who resorts to innuendo, 
mud-slinging, and chicanery, and even falsehood to gain 
his end. Yet, sly old fox, he is always posing as a hum- 
ble saint whose solicitous soul is piteously vexed at the 
way the churches are being deceived. But he has gone 
the limit of his power, and will stand condemned by his 
own words as a freak and a failure. Before long he will 
be forgotten as Dowie now is, and the only reminders of 
his spectacular career will be the wrecks of his teachings 
strewn along the way—a lot of disappointed, suspicious, 
skeptical, disgusted, prejudiced victims of deceit. 
Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE LUTHERAN VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT. 
What is it? Is it Biblical and Rational? 
BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 
I. 


First, we shall endeavor to discover whether there is a 
Lutheran consensus on the doctrine of the atonement. It 
shall not be our purpose to be exhaustive, but merely to 
cite enough quotations from our Lutheran authorities to 
indicate clearly what their conceptions were. 

Let us begin with Luther himself, and take as our guide 
Koestlin’s great work, “The Theology of Luther,” trans- 
lated by Rev. Charles E. Hay, A.M., and published by the 
Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. The discus- 
sion of Luther’s doctrine of “The Work of Christ” is 
found in Vol. II, pages 388-424. After discussing Lu- 
ther’s view of the active obedience of Christ, Dr. Koestlin 
says (page 394) : “The second item, however, has already 
to do with something which, as the punitive consequence 
of sin, lay upon us, and was now taken upon Himself by 
the Redeemer. The active obedience thus here already 
assumes the form of an enduring or suffering. Thus, 
too, Luther is accustomed to combine directly with the 
subjection of Christ to the Law also His further subjec- 
tion to its curse, or to the penalty which it threatens to 
inflict upon those who violate it. Christ has taken both 
upon Himself for us—has done the works of the Law, 
which He was not bound to do, and has willingly endured 
the punishment and penalty of the Law.” Page 395: “It 
is not really the active work of Christ itself which has 
redemptive power for us, but His taking upon Himself 
that which we had as sinners to bear.” “Yet he occasion- 
ally, in scattered passages, employs also directly such ex- 
pressions as: that Christ has been made the ‘reuws’ (one 
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accused) of all sins; that upon Him, the innocent, fell 
‘the guilt or penalty.’” Page 396: “Over the sinner 
hangs the Law, with its sentence of condemnation and its 
curse. Christ takes this sentence upon Himself, and en- 
dures the curse and its visitation, just as though He had 
Himself broken the Law.” Page 398: “Hence, al- 
though the Jews wrongfully punished and cursed Him as 
having personally committed blasphemy, He was, as the 
bearer of our sin, punished and made a curse by the di- 
vine Law itself.” “It is punishment which God here suf- 
fers to come upon Him, for God has laid upon Him the in- 
iquity of us all. (Isa. 53:6). ‘We dare not emasculate 
these words, for God is not jesting in the words of the 
prophet.’ The Lamb of God bears our sins, and bearing 
is rightly interpreted as being punished. He is punished 
just because He assumes and bears our sins.” Page 399: 
“As God punishes sinners not only with death, but with 
the terrors of an alarmed conscience, which feels the 
eternal wrath of God and seems to itself to have been 
forever cast away from His presence, so Christ suffered 
the terrors of a conscience alarmed and tasting the eter- 
nal wrath of God. It was necessary for Him to experi- 
ence for us in His innocent, tender heart eternal death 
and condemnation, and to endure, in short, everything 
which man has merited and must eternally suffer.” 

These are all the quotations needed to show Luther’s 
position. While the quotations are from Koestlin (ex- 
cept a few that are direct from Luther, indicated by single 
quotation marks), this learned author everywhere indi- 
cates by footnotes where the original text is found in the 
works of the reformer. Our quotations clearly prove 
that Luther looked upon Christ as the sinner’s true Sub- 
stitute, not only suffering the misery of sin, but also en- 
during its penalty. According to Luther, in this way 
only could Christ have truly and organically taken the 
sinner’s place. ; 

Melanchthon was also clear on this doctrine, as is evi- 
dent from the following quotation (Loci Communes, II, 
212): “Since therefore men did not afford obedience, it 
was necessary either that they should perish as a punish- 
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ment, or that another pay the penalty or ransom; there- 
fore by His wonderful and unerring counsei the Son of 
God, by interceding for us, paid the ransom and drew 
upon Himself the wrath which we ought to have borne; 
wherefore God did not abate His law without a compensa- 
tion, but preserved His justice in demanding punishment. 
Christ therefore says, ‘I am not come to destroy but to 
fulfill the law,’ namely, by undergoing punishment for the 
human race and by teaching and restoring the Law in be- 
lievers.” 

Next we will cite our Lutheran confessions. In the 
Augsburg Confession no theory of the atonement is form- 
ulated, just as there is no direct formulation of the doc- 
trine of Biblical inspiration; yet, just as the Scriptures 
are everywhere appealed to as the veritable Word of 
God, even James and Revelation being cited, so every- 
where is the doctrine of a real expiation for sin through 
Christ taken for granted. In Article III we read that 
Christ truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, that 
He might reconcile the Father unto us, and be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but for all actual sins of men.” 
The following clause from the fourth article teaches the 
same truth: “that their sins are forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
who, by His death, hath made satisfaction for our sins.” 
The twentieth article declares of Christ that He “alone 
has been set forth the Mediator and Propitiation (1 Tim. 
2:5), in order that the Father may be reconciled through 
Him ;” and Art. XXI: “But the Scripture teaches not the 
invocation of saints, or to ask help of saints, since it sets 
before us Christ, as the only Mediator, Propitiation, High 
Priest and Intercessor.” 

In the Apology we have the doctrine of Luther still 
more clearly set forth. Note the following (page 113, 
line 58, Jacobs’ edition): “Paul teaches this in Gal. 
3:13, when he says, ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the Law, being made a curse for us,’ i. e., the Law 
condemns all men but Christ, because without sin He has 
borne the punishment of sin, and been made a victim for 
us, has removed the right of the Law to accuse and con- 
demn those who believe in Him, because He Himself is 
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the propitiation for them, for whose sake we are now ac- 
counted righteous.” Page 262,19: “One is the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, i. e., a word which makes satisfaction 
for guilt and punishment, i. e., one that reconciles God, or 
appeases God’s wrath, or which merits the remission of 
sins for others.” Page 263: “And Isaiah interprets the 
Law in order that we may know that the death of Christ 
is truly a satisfaction for our sins, or expiation, and that 
the ceremonies of the Law are not.” “Isaiah and Paul, 
therefore, mean that Christ became a victim, i. e., an ex- 
piation, that by His merits, and not by our own, God 
might be reconciled.” 

The Formula of Concord is breathed through and 
through with the thought of a piacular sacrifice, but, so 
far as we can find, the idea that Christ’s sacrifice was 
a penal offering is rather implied than explicitly taught. 
One quotation will be sufficient (page 580, 57) : “But be- 
cause, as above mentioned, the obedience is not only of one 
nature, but of the entire person, it is a complete satisfac- 
tion and expiation for the human race, whereby the eter- 
nal, immutable righteousness of God, revealed in the Law, 
is satisfied, and is thus our righteousness, which avails 
before God, and is revealed in the Gospel, and upon which 
faith relies, which God imputes to faith, as it is written 
(Rom. 5:19): ‘For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one many shall 
be made righteous.’ ” 

A number of quotations will now be given from the Lu- 
theran dogmaticians, those from the older class being 
taken from Schmid’s “Doctrinal Theology of the Lutheran 
Church,” translated by Hay and Jacobs, third revised edi- 
tion. Our first citation is from Hutter (page 350 of 
Schmid): “For when about to reconcile the world, and 
that, too, not without unparalleled feelings of mercy, He 
saw that satisfaction must first be made to justice. 
Therefore He turned upon Himself the penalties due our 
sins, He was made sin for us, He truly bore our griefs, 
and thus became obedient to God the Father, even to the 
death of the cross, satisfied divine justice to the exactest 
point, and thus reconciled the world, not only to God the 
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Father, but also to Himself.” On the same page and run- 
ning over to the next, we have Hutter again in a fine pas- 
sage: “Neither the devil, nor sin, nor death, nor hell, but 
God Himself was the ruler holding the human race in 
captivity, as He delivered it to the infernal prison by this 
sentence, ‘Thou shalt surely die.’ The devil bore only the 
part of a lictor; sin was like chains; death and hell like 
a prison. Therefore the price of redemption was to be 
paid, not to the devil, not tc sin, not to death or hell, but to 
God, who had it in His power once again to declare the 
human race free, and to redeem it for grace; providing 
only a satisfaction to the exactest point be rendered to 
His justice.” This profound Lutheran theologian there- 
fore disposes of the old Origenistic error that the ransom 
Christ paid was to the devil. 

One of the astutest of the old dogmaticians was Ger- 
hard, from whom we quote the following incisive sen- 
tences (page 361). “Christ, however, made full satis- 
faction not only for actual sins, but also for the temporal 
and eternal punishments due our sins: 1. According 
to the nature of a perpetual relation, when the guilt is re- 
moved, the debt of punishment belonging to the guilt is 
also removed. But Christ took upon himself our sins, 
Isa. 53:6; John 1.29; 1 Pet. 2:24. Therefore He also 
transferred to Himself the penalty due to our sins, and 
consequently freed us from the debt of the penalty that 
was to be paid. 2. Scripture emphatically says that the 
punishment due our sins was imposed on Christ, Isa. 
53:5. 3. Ail punishments, temporal and eternal, corpo- 
real and spiritual, are included under the term curse, Gal. 
3:13. One punishment of sin is the curse of the Law; 
but ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the Law.’ 
Another punishment of sin is the dominion of Satan; but 
Christ has delivered us from the dominion of Satan, Heb. 
2:14.” So says this thorough-going writer respecting 
the punishments of God’s wrath, death, hell and eternal 
condemnation. Continuing: “4. God’s justice does not 
allow the same sin to be punished twice; and He has 
‘bruised’ His most beloved Son for our offenses, Isa. 53 :4. 
Therefore He will not punish sin in those who have be- 
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come partakers of the satisfaction rendered by Christ.” 

In a significant citation from Quenstedt we note that he 
tells to whom the satisfaction was rendered and for what 
(page 348): “For the entire Holy Trinity, offended at 
sin, was angry with men, and on account of the immuta- 
bility of His justice (Rom. 1:18), the holiness of His na- 
ture and the truth of its threatenings, could not with im- 
punity forgive sin, and without satisfaction receive men 
into favor. But this triune God has not the relation of 
a mere creditor, as the Socinians state, but of a most just 
judge, requiring, according to the rigor of His infinite 
justice, an infinite price of satisfaction. For redemp- 
tion itself, made for the declaration of righteousness 
(Rom. 3:25), proves the necessity of requiring a penalty, 
either from the guilty one himself, i. e., man, or from his 
surety, namely, Christ. If God without a satisfaction 
could have forgiven man’s offense, without impairing His 
infinite justice, there would have been no need of such an 
expense as His only Son.” Quenstedt says further (page 
351): “It was the infinite God that was offended by sin, 
and because sin is an offense, wrong and crime against 
the infinite God, and, so to speak, Deicide, it has an in- 
finite evil, not formally. ...but objectively, and deserves 
infinite punishments, and therefore required an infinite 
price of satisfaction, which Christ alone could have af- 
forded.” Then in a fine argument he goes on to show 
that a mere human creature, however worthy, could not 
have made atonement for infinite sin, but that a being 
who was both human and divine was needed for such a 
task; and Christ was such a Being, His divine nature 
giving infinite efficacy to His human suffering. 

Hollaz (page 356): “By the passive obedience Christ 
transferred to Himself the sins of the whole world (2 
Cor. 5:31; Gal. 3:13), and, besides this, suffered the pun- 
ishment due them, by shedding His most precious blood 
and meeting for all sinners the most ignominious death 
(Is. 53:4; 1 Pet. 2:24, etc.), in order that, to believers in 
Christ the Redeemer, sins might not be imputed for eter- 
nal punishment.” To show that Christ made vicarious 
satisfaction, Hollaz continues: “To a vicarious penal 
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satisfaction, (a) if it be formally regarded, there is re- 
quired: 1. A surrogation, by which some one else is 
substituted in the place of a debtor, and there is a trans- 
fer of the crime, or an imputation of the charge made 
against another. 2. A payment of penalties, which the 
substituted bondsman or surety makes in the place of the 
debtor; (b) considered with regard to the end, the pay- 
ment of the penalty, for the discharge of the debtor, oc- 
curs in such a way that he is declared free from the 
crime and penalty.” The chief objection of the Socinians 
against vicarious atonement, namely, “The action of one 
cannot be the action of another; the fulfillment of the 
Law is an action of Christ; therefore the fulfillment of 
the Law cannot be our action,” Hollaz refutes in this 
way: “An action is considered either physically, as it 
is the motion of one acting, or morally, as it is good or 
evil. The action of one can be that of another by impu- 
tation, not physically, but morally.” 

These old dogmaticians answered nearly all the objec- 
tions that have ever been brought forward against the 
orthodox view of the atonement, even those that the so- 
called “modern mind” cannot accept. For instance, the 
Socinians said that satisfaction was in conflict with the 
gratuitious remission of sins, as a creditor cannot be said 
to remit a debt gratuitiously for which satisfaction has 
been rendered. To this Gerhard nobly replied: “There 
is no opposition here, but only a subordination, Rom. 
3:24: ‘Being justified freely by His grace’ (gratuitious 
remission), ‘through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus’ (satisfaction) ; Eph. 1:7: ‘In whom we have re- 
demption through His blood’ (satisfaction), ‘the forgive- 
ness of sins according to the riches of His grace’ (gratui- 
tous remission). As the grace of God does not destroy 
the justice of God, so gratuitous remission does not annul 
the satisfaction and merit of Christ which the Law de- 
mands. Nor was God a mere creditor, but also a most 
just judge and avenger of sins; nor were sins mere debts, 
but they conflict with the immutable justice of God re- 
vealed in the Law. In short, the particle freely excludes 
our worth, our merit, our satisfaction; but in no way the 
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satisfaction of Christ. The mercy of God remitting sins 


» is gratuitous; but not so absolute as to exclude the merit 


of Christ.” 

In vindication of the fact that Christ made a sufficient 
expiation for the sins of the whole world and all the pen- 
alties involved, Quenstedt says: “The form or formal 
mode of the satisfaction consists in the most exact and 
sufficient payment of all those things which we owed..... 
Indeed, this very payment of the entire debt of another, 
freely undertaken by Christ, and imputed to Him in the 
divine judgment, was sufficient not merely because ac- 
cepted of God. For this satisfaction God did not, out of 
mere liberality, accept anything that was not such in 
itself; neither in demanding a punishment due us and 
rendered by a surety did He abate anything; but in this 
satisfaction Christ bore everything that the rigor of His 
justice demanded, so that He endured even the very pun- 
ishments of hell, although not in hell nor eternally 
Therefore the satisfaction of Christ is most sufficient and 
complete by itself, or from its own infinite and intrinsic 
value, which value arises from the facts, (1) that the 
Person making the satisfaction is the infinite God; (2) 
that the human nature, from the personal union, has be- 
come participant of the divine and infinite majesty, and 
therefore its passion and death are regarded and esteemed 
as of such infinite value and price as though they belonged 
to the divine nature.” 

Long ago the Photinians raised this objection: “The 
curse of the Law was eternal death; but now, since Christ 
did not endure eternal death, He has not undergone or 
borne for us the curse of the Law.” To this Hutter re- 
plied: “The reasoning deceives through the sophism of 
non causa pro causa. For it is not true that the merit of 
Christ is not of infinite value for the reason that Christ 
met a death that is not eternal; for as the sins of our diso- 
bedience are actually finite, yet in guilt are infinite, since 
they are committed against the infinite justice of God; so 
the obedience of Christ were indeed finite in act, so far 
as they were circumscribed by a period of fixed time, 
namely, the days of humiliation; but they are infinite 
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with respect to merit, inasmuch as they proceed from an 
infinite person, namely, the only begotten Son of God 
Himself.” No less profoundly does Hollaz argue (page 
860): “Christ endured a punishment equivalent to eter- 
nal punishment, inasmuch as he suffered the punishments 
of hell intensively as respects their power, weight and 
substance, although not extensively so far as their dura- 
tion and the accidents pertaining to the subject’s suffer- 
ings are concerned; He bore the extremity but not the 
eternity of tortures.” 

In opposition to the Calvinistic doctrine of a limited 
atonement these profound authors championed the doc- 
trine of its universality, in spite of the fact that some for 
whom Christ died do not accept the expiation He made. 
But we need not go into that matter. 

It may be said that these are only the views of the old 
Lutheran dogmaticians, those of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and that therefore they are antiquated, 
and cannot be held by the modern Lutheran mind. To 
show that this is a mistaken view we will quote from most 
of our present-day Lutheran theologians, who have had 
the advantage of what the fathers have thought and also 
that of the most advanced thought of the centuries since 
their time. We shall begin with the great Bishop Mar- 
tensen. Beginning on page 302, he covers several pages 
with a most vital discussion of the High Priestly func- 
tions of Christ. It is all worthy of careful reading, be- 
cause Martensen always discusses theology as if it dealt 
with the elemental constitution of God and the universe, 
and as if nothing in God’s scheme were merely mechani- 
cal, but all organic, orderly and rational. With Him 
there are no accidents in God’s plan, no missing links, no 
after-thoughts. On page 308 he treats of the active and 
passive obedience of Christ, just as the older theologians 
did, only he says the contrast between the two is only 
relative. Bearing this qualification in mind, he holds to 
the old-time classification: ‘Christ is our righteousness 
inasmuch as He in active life fulfilled the Law (obedien- 
tia activa), and by His sufferings and death offered Him- 
self up for our transgressions (obedientia passiva).” 
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Going into the very heart of the piacular work of Christ, 
Martensen says (section 167, page 312): “The perfect 
sacrifice to atone for sin consists not only in the percep- 
tion of sin and sorrow on account of it, but in the volun- 
tary endurance of its penalty—of the suffering which is 
the consequence of it. Now, all the consequences of sin, 
all human misery, is summed up and consummated in 
death ,which is the wages of sin. Christ, being the spot- 
less one, has no sin of His own for which to suffer, yet He 
suffered what sinners deserve to suffer—He submitted to 
death, to death which has in it the sting of sin. When 
we say that the Lord died the death of a malefactor upon 
the cross, we express the truth that He died that death 
which is the wages of sin. But the sting in His death is 
the sin of the world,, which He bore upon His heart as 
our High Priest, the judgments of God which were laid 
upon His soul. By thus voluntarily enduring the punish- 
ment, voluntarily giving His entire personality up to 
death, He nailed our sentence to His cross. The penalty 
being endured, justice is satisfied and a perfect sacrifice 
is offered for ‘the remission of sins.’ Thus, as this act 
of sacrifice is the sacrifice of the new Adam, it is really 
the act of human nature, of human freedom; but it can be 
the act of human freedom only because it is the act in his- 
tory of God’s merciful grace, because the suffering Adam 
is none other than the suffering God—God Himself in the 
lowest humiliation of humanity—the dying God-man.” 
The views of Dr. S. S. Schmucker are partly set forth 
in his lecture on “The Person and Work of Christ,” pub- 
lished in the Holman “Lectures on the Augsburg Confes- 
sion,” first series, 1866-86. The testimony of Dr. 
Schmucker is not so clear as is that of most of the other 
theologians whose views we have examined. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that his lecture was intended more 
to be a historical review than a presentation of the theory 
of the atonement; yet it seems strange that the state- 
ments of the dogmaticians as we have given them should 
not be more lucidly and definitely set forth in a historical 
review. However, there are hints in this article of Dr. 
Schmucker’s own opinions. On page 96 he says: “But 
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‘that without the shedding of blood there could be no re- 
mission of sins,’ is further evident from the essential at- 
tributes, the punitive justice and holiness, of God.” Here 
we would expect our author to bring out the idea of God’s 
penal justice clearly, but he indulges in remarks of a gen- 
eral character. However, on page 97 he says: “Now 
the infinite Jehovah, having determined on this plan of 
salvation, by the suffering death of His own Son upon the 
cross, we must regard the plan as consonant with His na- 
ture, and as satisfactory to the demands of the violated 
law. We are therefore compelled to regard these suffer- 
ings of the God-man as absolutely necessary, unless God 
would abdicate the throne of the universe, or divest Him- 
self of those essential attributes in consequence of which 
‘He is angry with the wicked every day,’ Ps. 7:11, and 
‘the thoughts of the wicked are an abomination in His 
sight,’ Ps. 15:26, and ‘without holiness no man shall see 
God.’” We confess that this is somewhat equivocal, or 
at least indeterminate; yet it is difficult to believe that 
Schmucker did not in reality hold the right view, because 
afterward he criticises and rejects the governmental 
theory of Grotius, calling it “a radical error, ignoring the 
essential holiness, justice and benevolence of God and at- 
tributing to him mutability,” etc. He also shows the in- 
sufficiency of the moral influence theory of Abelard and 
the errors of the Tridentine soteriology. Criticising the 
views of Abelard and Peter Lombard, he says (p. 101): 
“Bernard of Clairvaux was more evangelical, and inclin- 
ed to the Anselmic theory.” 

In Dr. Schmucker’s “Popular Theology” (fifth edition, 
1846) he gives some excellent reasons why the atonement 
for men’s sins could be effected only by the incarnate 
Logos (page 156): “The basis of this covenant (the 
covenant of grace), the ground on which salvation is be- 
stowed on men, is nothing else than the merits of the in- 
carnate Son of God, Jesus the Christ. In order to ac- 
complish this glorious work of benevolence, it was for 
several reasons necessary that the second person of the 
Trinity should assume human nature. For as God alone 
it was impossible for Him to suffer, or die, or yield obedi- 
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ence to the law made for man. It was meet that the na- 
ture which sinned should also suffer, and that, as this 
earth was the scene of man’s rebellion against God, it 
should be the scene of his redemption also, rather than 
the world of spirits. A union of the divine nature of the 
Messiah with an angel would also have exhibited less evi- 
dence of condescension; and as both would in that event 
have been spirits, it would have been much more difficult 
for man to perceive or understand their union into one 
person. Moreover, an atonement wrought before the 
eyes of men could be made intelligible to them, by being 
thus brought within the sphere of their own senses and 
observation, much more easily than if it had been achiev- 
ed in the world of spirits and merely been revealed to us 
in God’s Word.” 

This we regard as a fine piece of reasoning for the in- 
carnation. As to the modus operandi of the atonement, 
Dr. Schmucker says this on page 162: “The work of 
Christ may be regarded as the vicarious endurance of in- 
calculable suffering and the exhibition of perfect right- 
eousness, by which full atonement was made and salva- 
tion purchased for the whole world, to be offered on con- 
ditions made possible by divine grace to all who hear the 
Gospel. This may properly be termed the Lutheran view 
of the atonement.” 

This, we must confess, is a very inadequate statement 
of the Lutheran view of the atonement; and what the au- 
thor adds in the next paragraph makes one uncertain as 
to what his views were. This is the only ambiguous dis- 
cussion of the atonement that we have found in the works 
of professedly Lutheran theologians. Its wavering un- 
certainty simply affords another reason why the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church could not be satisfied with a modi- 
fied and indeterminate Lutheran theology. 

No present-day Lutheran theologian is clearer, more 
definite and positive in his statements of the evangelical 
doctrine of the atonement than Dr. H. E. Jacobs. In his 
excellent little work, “Elements of Religion,” his discus- 
sion of the priestly work of our Lord is found on pages 
119 to 125. First, he shows that there are two kinds of 
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sacrifices set forth in the Sacred Scriptures, the expiatory 
or propitiatory and the eucharistic. “The former ren- 
der God propitious; the latter are testimonies of thanks- 
giving.” “There is but one propitiatory sacrifice, Christ 
Himself, the Lamb of God offered for the sins of the 
world. Hence there is but one real priest, Christ Him- 
self, the sacrifice and the priest being one and the same, 
Heb. 4:14; 10:10.” Then he shows that the sacrifice of 
Christ was truly vicarious. “Suffering unto death was 
the penalty which God had decreed against sin. Suffer- 
ing and guilt are inseparable. If man was to be freed 
from guilt, some one must bear his sufferings for him. 
Christ took his place. He made Himself chargeable with 
man’s guilt and sin. He became, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, the guilty one that man is, in order that man 
might be the holy one that He is, 2 Cor. 5:21. This is the 
doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction, according to which 
Christ and man are regarded as exchanging places.” 
(Page 120). 

Then our author shows (pages 120 and 121) how im- 
pressively the truth in the so-called “moral influence” 
theory is set forth by the true Biblical doctrine, even 
more vividly and powerfully than that theory itself when 
it is regarded as the whole truth about the atonement: 
“Tt is true that the awful penalty He pays divine justice 
testifies to the earnestness of the divine holiness against 
sin, in that, when God’s own Son took the sinner’s place, 
the punishment laid upon Him was so heavy.” Further 
on he shows the real doctrine (pages 121, 122): “As 
eternal death was the punishment decreed against sin, so 
eternal death was suffered by Christ. Not a less stroke 
was inflicted than the law demanded. There was no re- 
laxation or commutation of the penalty. Justice was to 
be satisfied, and justice cannot be satisfied with less than 
its ‘eye for an eye and tooth for tooth.’ Within the 
period within which He suffered His pains were those 
which all mankind had merited eternally. It was eternal 
death intensively. Its pains were concentrated within 
the few years of His humiliation. The human nature 
which suffered was sustained by the infinite strength and 
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endowed with the infinite merits of the divine nature; and 
thus the price was paid for the infinite guilt of the race.” 
Nowhere have we found a better statement of the right- 
eousness wrought for men by the active obedience than 
is written on pages 122 and 123 of this book. Further 
on, he presents also the reason why the atoning merit of 
Christ is universal, and therefore is not limited only to 
the elect. 

Dr. Jacobs published his “Elements of Religion” in 
1894. In 1905 his “Summary of the Christian Faith’ 
appeared. We find that his views underwent no change 
during the interim. Indeed, we heard him say with his 
own lips only a few days before the writing of these lines 
that the theory that Christ did not bear our sins penally 
cannot be maintained from the Scriptures and Lutheran 
theology. Let us quote a few pertinent passages from 
“A Summary of the Christian Faith.” First on page 
168, after citing many relevant Scripture passages, he 
says: “These passages concur in teaching that penalties 
due men on account of their sins have been endured by 
Christ; that, as a result, God is reconciled with those who 
had been beneath His wrath; that they are delivered from 
ali liability to punishment, and instead thereof, receive 
the rewards of Christ’s perfect obedience to the law.” 
In answer to the question (page 169), “Whom did Christ 
satisfy?” Dr. Jacobs says: “2 Cor. 5:19, ‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself,’ shows that it 
was not only the Father, but the entire Trinity that was 
offended because of sin, and was reconciled; as well as 
that it was not merely the Son, but the entire Trinity in 
and through the Son that made the offering for sin.” In 
regard to the relation in which God received satisfaction, 
the answer is given thus: “Not as a mere private credi- 
tor, ready at will to exact or relieve from an obligation, 
but as a most just judge maintaining the absolute in- 
violability of His law.” This answers completely the 
contention that, because God is the loving Father of man- 
kind, therefore He can forgive sin without requiring 
reparation and punishment; for the Scripture in innu- 
merable places represents God as moral Ruler, Sovereign 
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and Judge, as well as Father. More than that, how often 
the father of a family in human relations must punish 
his children in order to maintain family government and 
thus show all his children that the laws of the home must 
be obeyed! Nor does this regime of justice and imparti- 
ality on the part of the father subtract one iota from his 
loving disposition, but rather heightens it, because all can 
see that his paternal affection is not mere sentiment, but 
love permeated and exalted by the law of righteousness. 

Another question is incisively answered by Dr. Jacobs: 
“Is it not an act of injustice to allow an innocent one to 
suffer for the guilt of another?’ Our author’s reply 
is: “Not when the innocent one, by his own free will, 
assumes the burden (Heb. 10:7), and retains the power 
at will to relinquish it..... Not when he has the power 
to bear the penalties to the utmost, and, after exhausting 
them, to be both free himself and to bring deliverance to 
others.” We regard this as satisfactory an answer to 
the oft-repeated cavil as we have ever seen. As these re- 
sults are precisely what are secured through the atoning 
work of Christ, the last ethical objection to the just suf- 
fering for the unjust has been removed. 

As to the divine attributes involved in the redemptive 
scheme, Dr. Jacobs elucidates in this way (page 170): 
“His justice in vindicating the law, and inexorably de- 
manding punishment even when His Son occupied the 
place of the sinner. His holiness in tolerating the sinner 
only upon the condition of the payment of His debt and 
the removal of his guilt. Above all, His love in provid- 
ing such a satisfaction for such enemies.” For what sins 
was this satisfaction rendered? To this question we 
read the reply: “For all sins and for all their guilt and 
punishment.” The various punishments due to sinners, 
and therefore visited upon Christ as their daysman, are 
classified as follows: The curse of the law (Gal. 3:18) ; 
the dominion of Satan (1 Thess. 1:10); death (Heb. 
2:14, 1 Cor. 15:55); eternal condemnation (Rom. 8:1). 
This is followed by a discussion of the active and passive 
obedience, in full agreement with the older dogmaticians. 

In reference to the various moral theories of the atone- 
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ment (those of Abelard, Peter Lombard, Horace Bushnell 
and James Martineau), Dr. Jacobs explains: “They 
spring from a superficial view of the guilt of sin and all 
that it implies. The more sin is minimized the less need 
is felt of any satisfaction. The result at last is that, with 
the native goodness of human nature exalted, nothing is 
left for which a satisfaction is deemed necessary, and the 
entire life of Christ on earth, ending with His heroic 
death, is made simply an incentive to evoke virtue in 
men, and especially to enkindle love to God and all that is 
godlike.” 

The writer of the article on the atonement in the Lu- 
theran Cyclopedia was Dr. E. J. Wolf, of whose Lutheran 
orthodoxy there can be no question. While Dr. Wolf’s 
article is written chiefly in the historical vein, it is easy 
to see which view of the atonement he himself accepted. 
He criticises the idea of a ransom being paid to Satan 
(Origen), the moral influence theory (Abelard, Bushnell, 
etc.), and the mystical view (Ritschl). After a well- 
digested discussion of the satisfaction theory according to 
Anselm, Dr. Wolf remarks: “While this theory of satis- 
faction, with the doctrine that the merits and sufferings 
of Christ possess objectively an infinite value, passed into 
all the creeds of Christendom, it received modifications 
and additions at the reformation. The Lutherans em- 
phasized the idea of punishment. Christ’s self-surren- 
der to death was a confession of the world’s guilt vicari- 
ously assumed, an acknowledgment and experience of the 
sentence pronounced upon mankind for their sins. In 
being made an offering for sin, he bore its penalty 
(Apology, page 112). They also included in the atone- 
ment the whole theanthropic manifestation and life, the 
active obedience of Christ (Heb. 10:9) as well as the pas- 
sive, referring the former to the perfect obedience He 
rendered to the law, the latter to the culmination of His 
obedience when He voluntarily died upon the cross, a 
sacrificial victim for His enemies.” 

After defining the moral influence (Abelard) and gov- 
ernmental (Grotius) theories, Dr. Wolf adds: “The es- 
sential ideas of these two theories may be included in the 
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sacrificial theory, which, however, excludes the defects of 
both. The latter resolves all the divine attributes into 
benevolence, and the former derogates from the inexora- 
ble justice of the eternal throne. Both minimize the tur- 
pitude and the effects of sin, and lose sight of the para- 
mount import of the death of Christ, who, knowing no 
sin, was made sin for us and hung accursed on the tree 
(1 Cor. 5:21, Gal. 3:13).” 

The next author to whom we advert is Dr. R. F. Weid- 
ner, whose work on “Soteriology” in his “System of Dog- 
matics” was completed at Easter, 1914. His discussion 
is quite extensive (pages 28-112), and is divided into the 
Scripture doctrine and the Church doctrine. He opens 
his thesis in this significant way: “In the universal con- 
sciousness of mankind lies that great truth which em- 
bodies itself in the sacrificial cultus of all the nations— 
that sin demands punishment and that the forgiveness of 
sins needs to be preceded by atonement, expiation or pro- 
pitiation..... Propitiation is the result in which one 
who is angered or alienated is brought into the relation 
of love. Atonement is the process or the result by which 
a condition of unity is made to follow one of disharmony. 
It is etymologically at-one-ment. They who were two in 
heart are made by it one in heart. But because of its 
great agency between God and man, which is expiation, 
atonement is most generally used for expiation.” 

Commenting on Isa. 53:5, Dr. Weidner says on page 
46: “The meaning is that the Messiah was pierced and 
crushed on account of our transgressions and sins, which 
He had taken on Himself to expiate in our stead. This 
being pierced and crushed for the sake of our sins was 
the punishment that rested on the Servant for the salva- 
tion of His people.” On page 47 he gives the substance 
of Delitsch’s interpretation of Isa. 53:6 (see his great 
commentary, pages 320-322): “God could not recog- 
nize the atonement as really accomplished till the repre- 
sentative of the guilty, who stood over against Him, tak- 
ing their guilt upon Himself, should have tasted the pun- 
ishment that guilt had incurred. The Hebrew word for 
iniquity is not merely iniquity, but the guilt it entails and 
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the punishment it produces. The whole multitude of 
sins, the mass of guilt, the weight of punishment came, 
by the arrangement of the God of salvation, whose grace 
is enshrined in holiness, upon the Servant of Jehovah.” 
This calls our attention to Delitsch’s commentary, 
which we had forgotten to consult; so we take occasion 
here to make a few direct quotations from him. On page 
320 he says: “But whereas Israel thus heaped guilt 
upon guilt, the Servant of Jehovah was He upon whom 
Jehovah Himself caused the punishment of their guilt to 
fall, that He might make atonement for it through His 
own suffering. Many of the more modern expositors 
endeavor to set aside the poena vicaria here, by giving to 
hanoyah (caused to fall) a meaning which it never has.” 
Note the fine distinctions and correct theology of the fol- 
lowing comment, which, though a little long is too vital 
and discriminating to be omitted or abbreviated (pages 
321, 322): “Now it is indeed perfectly true that the Ser- 
vant of God cannot become the object of punishment, 
either as a servant of God or an atoning Saviour; for as 
servant of God He is the beloved of God, and as atoning 
Saviour He undertakes a work that is pleasing to God and 
ordained in God’s eternal counsels. So that the wrath 
which pours out upon Him is not meant for Him as the 
righteous One who voluntarily offers up Himself. But 
indirectly it relates to Him so far as He has vicariously 
identified Himself with sinners, who are deserving of 
wrath. How could He have made expiation for sin, if 
He had simply subjected Himself to its cosmical effects, 
and not directly subjected Himself to that wrath which 
is the invariable divine correlative of sin? And what other 
reason could there be for God’s not rescuing Him from 
this bitterest cup of death than the ethical impossibility 
of acknowledging the atonement as really made, without 
having left the representative of the guilty ,who had pre- 
sented Himself to Him as though guilty Himself, to taste 
all the punishment which they had deserved? It is true 
that vicarious expiation and poena vicaria are not coinci- 
dent ideas. The punishment is but one element in the 
expiation, and it derives a peculiar character from the 
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fact that an innocent person voluntarily submits to it in 
his own person. It does not stand in a thoroughly ex- 
ternal relation of identity to that deserved by the many 
who are guilty; but the latter cannot be set aside without 
the atoning individual enduring an intensive equivalent 
to it, and that in such a manner that this endurance is no 
less a self-cancelling of wrath on the part of God than an 
absorption of wrath on the part of the Mediator; and in 
this central point of the atoning work, the voluntary for- 
giving love of God and the voluntary self-:-crificing love 
of the Mediator meet together, like hands stretched out to 
grasp each other from the midst of a dark cloud..... It 
was the sin of all Israel, as the palindromically repeated 
kullanu emphatically declares, which pressed upon Him 
with such force when His atoning work was about to be 
decided. But Yaon (iniquity) is used to denote not only 
the transgression itself, but also the guilt incurred 
thereby and the punishment to which it gives rise. All 
this great multitude of sins, and mass of guilt, and weight 
of punishment came upon the Servant of Jehovah accord- 
ing to the appointment of the God of salvation, who is 
gracious in holiness.” These are the reflections of a 
great exegete and a great theologian. 

Coming back to Weidner, we find this remark on page 
79: “Thus Abelard first systematically developed the 
moral influence theory of the atonement, which was es- 
sentially the doctrine of the Socinians of the sixteenth 
century, and is the doctrine of modern Unitarianism, and 
such Trinitarians as Maurice, Jowett, Bushnell and 
others.” It would be a good plan for all Lutherans (and 
others, too, for that matter), who have not already done 
so, to read Dr. Weidner’s history of the development of 
the doctrine of the atonement, and also his criticism of 
the varicus erroneous views (pages 91-111). In con- 
cluding his discussion, he has this to say of the substitu- 
tionary conception of the atonement (page 112): “The 
suffering and death of Christ were a bearing of our sin, 
of our guilt and of our penalty (Isa. 53:6; Gal. 3:13). 
It was also a voluntary execution of a plan that antedated 
creation, and Christ’s sacrifice in time showed what had 
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been in the counsel of God from eternity (Heb. 9:14). 
This atonement had its ground in the holiness of God, 
and in the love of God, which itself provided the sacrifice 
that, through the suffering of Christ, a way is opened and 
salvation is offered to man. This theory rests upon cor- 
rect philosophical principles with regard to the nature of 
will, law, sin, guilt, penalty and righteousness. It most 
fully meets the requirements of Scripture. All the de- 
mands of holiness are met. It explains all the sacrificial 
rites of the Old Testament, and gives a proper explana- 
tion of the sacrificial language of the New Testament. It 
alone gives proper place to the death of Christ as the cen- 
tral feature of His work. It pacifies the convicted con- 
science ; assures the sinner that he may find instant salva- 
tion in Christ; makes possible a new life of holiness, while 
at the same time it furnishes the highest incentives to 
such a life. This is the teaching of conservative Pro- 
testants, and has its basis in the Anselmic theory, of 
which it is a development.” 

In his excellent book, “Outlines of Doctrinal Theology,” 
Dr. A. L. Graebner condenses the whole doctrine of atone- 
ment in a single paragraph (page 135) as follows: 
“Christ, the God-man, was and is our High Priest, and 
our only Priest, inasmuch as He in the work of redemp- 
tion mediated between God and man, performing by His 
active obedience in man’s stead that which God demanded 
of man, and which man did not and could not in his fallen 
state perform, a complete fulfillment of all the precepts 
of Law; and suffering in His passive obedience as man’s 
Substitute that which, according to the Law and God’s 
righteous judgment, man must have suffered here and 
hereafter, torments and ignominy, death and damnation, 
thus by His vicarious sacrifice rendering full satisfaction 
to divine justice, making complete atonement and expia- 
tion for the sins of all mankind, reconciling the world with 
God, propitiating God in our behalf, redeeming all men 
from the bondage, the curse and the penalty of the Law, 
from sin, death and the power of the devil, and earning, 
purchasing and procuring for all sinners perfect right- 
eousness, life and bliss.” For each of these statements 
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Dr. Graebner quotes the relevant passages of Scripture. 
Any person who desires to examine the full complement 
of Biblical teaching on the subject of the atonement would 
do well to examine this work. On pages 148, 144 the au- 
thor shows why Christ alone, the God-man, could make 
atonement for the sins of the world. We quote a 
part of this section: “Being free from every taint of 
sin, He could render perfect obedience to the Law. 
Though to his human nature divine attributes were com- 
municated, it was by His humiliation rendered possible 
that He should undergo the penalties imposed upon man 
for sin. Being free from original sin and having com- 
mitted no kind of actual sin, He could make vicarious 
atonement by bearing the punishment of others. Since 
He who fulfilled the Law and suffered the penalty for sin 
was the eternal, infinite God, His active and passive obe- 
dience was of infinite and everlasting value, sufficient to 
purchase righteousness and eternal salvation, not for one 


man only, but for all the world, whose Substitute He 
was.” 


Dr. J. B. Remensnyder’s book, “The Atonement and 
Modern Thought,” is well worth reading through and 
through, for it is a veritable thesaurus on the subject. 
In Chapter IX He asks the question, “Did Christ suffer 
the punishment of sin?” and then proceeds to answer it in 
this way: “The Scriptures teach that Christ bore our 
sins. ‘The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.’ 
‘Who His own self bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree.’ Now there are only two ways in which this could 
be done, namely, by bearing the guilt or the punishment. 
But one involves the other. Transgression carries with it, 
as an inseparable factor, penalty. Guilt and punishment 
grow out of one stem. If then we say that Christ bore 
our sins in the sense that He took upon Himself their 
guilt, it is none the less reasonable to affirm that He en- 
dured their punishment.” This is on page 67. On page 
69 the author says: “God in His justice had to punish 
the sinner. The penalty for the violation of the Law is 
death. The sinner or his substitute must die. Christ, 
sinless and guiltless, offered to bear the guiit and punish- 
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ment of sin, and thereby became the great atoning sacri- 
fice.’ On the same page he gives a valuable quotation 
from Luther which we had overlooked: “ ‘It is punish- 
ment which God here suffers to come upon His Son. The 
Lamb of God bears our sins, and bearing is rightly in- 
terpreted as being punished. He is punished just be- 
cause He has assumed our sins, and God, on the other 
hand, must therefore assume toward Him the attitude of 
anenemy.’” On the same page and the next Dr. Remen- 
snyder approvingly quotes the following pregnant pas- 
sage from the great Presbyterian divine, Dr. Charles 
Hodge: “The satisfaction of Christ was penal. What 
the Church teaches when it says that Christ satisfied di- 
vine justice for the sins of men is that what He suffered 
was a real adequate compensation for the penalty re- 
mitted; He satisfied justice. But He did not suffer either 
in kind or degree what sinners would have suffered. In 
value His sufferings infinitely transcend theirs. The 
death of an eminently good man would outweigh the anni- 
hilation of a universe of insects. So the sufferings and 
death of the Son of God immeasurably transcended in 
worth and power the penalty which a world of sinners 
would have endured.” 

Another vital point that has not yet been dealt with in 
this thesis is well stated by Dr. Remensnyder in Chapter 
X, and that is this: “Is God reconciled to us?” Our 
author says (pages 71-73): 

“Now, it is contended by current critics that this re- 
conciliation in no sense affects God, that it is wholly on 
man’s part, and that God does not need to be reconciled ; 
that His attitude toward the sinner ever remains the 
same. But the Scriptures represent man as being in his 
fallen state under the curse of God... We thus see that, 
on one side, the sinner is steeped in guilt, and, on the 
other, God is wronged, displeased, and threatens judg- 
ment. His law has been violated and His love injured. 
Christ thereupon makes propitiation, the sinner’s guilt 
is replaced by innocence, and the divine displeasure is re- 
placed by graciousness. The reconciliation hence is mu- 
tual. It is not, indeed, that God has changed His essen- 
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tial nature, but He has changed in this, that His love is 
now able actively to assert itself instead of His justice. 

“When a son falls into vice, and his father refuses to 
see him, if the son then returns and a reconciliation re- 
sults, we do not properly say the the son is reconciled to 
his father, but the son has changed morally, has repented, 
while it is the father who has been reconciled through 
the repentance. It may be true, as Bishop Westcott says, 
that such phrases as ‘propitiating God’ and ‘God being 
reconciled’ are foreign to the language of the New Tes- 
tament. Nevertheless, these New Testament expressions 
themselves are sufficiently indicative of their meaning. 
Propitiation is not offered to the transgressor, but to the 
judge. To contend that these passages mean that the 
sinner is to be propitiated, and not God, is the absurdity 
of exegesis. So also it is the injured and affronted 
father who is to be reconciled, not the offending prodigal 
who is graciously to regard his parent again. And the 
means of this reconciliation is the propitiatory sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Our author here quotes from another thus: “We be- 
lieve there is a sense in which God needed to be recon- 
ciled; not that His anger had to be appeased or placated, 
as if He were resentful or vindictive; no, no, but that His 
justice had been outraged, His righteous laws trampled 
upon, and therefore satisfaction had to be rendered be- 
fore mercy could have a free channel in which to fiow 
down to man the sinner.” Then he quotes from Dr. Kuy- 
per: “We know that this is called the juridical concep- 
tion, and that in these effeminate days men desire to 
escape from the tension of the right; therefore the ethi- 
cal conception is lauded to the skies. But this opposition 
to the juridical conception sets God at naught and grieves 
Him. The ethical idea is: ‘I am sick; how can I become 
well?” The juridical idea is: ‘How can God’s violated 
rights be restored?’ The latter is therefore of primary 
importance. I must first acknowledge the living God, 
and that He has righteous claims upon me, which I have 
violated and which must be satisfied.” 

Let us listen to Dr. Remensnyder again directly (page 
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75): “Where there is this deep conception of sin, not 
only as evil in the sinner, but as guilt, as wrong-doing to 
God, as doing Him an injury which turns Him away from 
and against the transgressor, there will be the conviction 
that God must first be reconciled by an atonement before 
the repentant sinner can be reconciled to Him.” And 
here our author adds a profound reflection from Rothe’s 
“Still Hours” : 

“Because God’s anger is a holy anger, it requires that 
atonement shall be made for sin. God, according to His 
own nature, requires a satisfaction to be made for sin. 
In the idea of atonement for sin the willingness of God to 
pardon the sinner must be presupposed as already exist- 
ing. God’s character requires, not that this willingness 
shall be awakened by the atonement, but that the moral 
possibility shall be presented for putting it into effect.” 

There are many other points unfolded in Dr. Remen- 
snyder’s valuable book; the weaknesses of the erroneous 
views are pointed out, and the objections to the orthodox 
doctrine are vitally answered; but we cannot quote more. 
The book is issued by the Lutheran Publication Society, 
and can be read by all who desire to study its instructive 
pages. 

One of the most satisfactory discussions of the atone- 
ment is to be found in Dr. Milton Valentine’s “Christian 
Theology,” 2 volumes, Lutheran Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. We regret that we cannot quote more ex- 
tensively, for this article, we fear, is being unduly pro- 
longed. On page 120, Vol. II, we read: 

“Christ came in our room and stead ‘under the law,’ 
the law of human duty, and through His entire life ful- 
filled it for us, thus by vicarious action providing for us 
a perfect righteousness, imputable to all who receive 
Him as their Saviour. The righteousness due from man, 
but which he, as sinful, could not attain, was provided by 
Christ. Jesus’ perfect holiness was not maintained sim- 
ply that He might be ready to present Himself as an un- 
blemished sacrifice at last, but as actually working out 
and exhibiting an unbroken or sinless obedience that 
should at once honor the law and be an element in the vi- 
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carious satisfaction opening the way to forgiveness and 
acceptance of the unrighteous.” Our author then pro- 
ceeds to present convincing arguments for this phase of 
Christ’s work, the active obedience, as included in the 
ground of justification. (Vol. II, page 120-125). Then 
he deals with Christ’s passive obedience in the same ef- 
fective way (page 126): “It is the sacrificial element of 
the atonement, the Just suffering for the unjust and vi- 
cariously satisfying for them. Having kept the law, un- 
der which He came for the whole vicarious redemptive 
service, He submitted to its penalty—not for Himself, for 
He had no sin of His own, but for us, thus paying the 
debt, i. e., what was due to the demerit and evil of sin for 
all who make Him and His work their own by faith.” 

In subsequent pages Dr. Valentine logically unfolds the 
whole doctrine of the atonement, and points out the 
errors in all the wrong views, among them those of Abe- 
lard, Grotius, and Ritschl. In regard to the Ritschlian 
view, which looks upon God merely as a Father who needs 
no propitiation, our author stoutly and effectively main- 
tains that God is also the moral Governor of the world, 
its Lawgiver and Judge, and therefore must have regard 
for His moral government. It is all very, very convinc- 
ing—but we must forbear to quote more. 

The following translations have been furnished us, at 
our request, by our colleague in Hamma Divinity School, 
Prof. J. L. Neve, D.D. First from Luthardt’s “Die 
Christliche Glaubenslehre” (page 395): “On the basis 
of Christ’s passive obedience, in which He has borne our 
(future) penalty, in order that we may not have to suf- 
fer it, God regards us as such that are freed from guilt 
and punishment.” On the next page: “He was the rep- 
resentative of sinful humanity, which stood under the 
consequences of its sin.” The general discussion is found 
on pages 397-500. 

Rohnert’s “Dogmatics of the Lutheran Church” (trans- 
lated): “According to His active obedience, Christ, al- 
though the Lord of the Law, has, out of His free will, put 
Himself under the Law, in order to fulfill it in our stead, 
and perfectly to satisfy its demands (Gal. 4:4-5; John 
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5:20; Rom. 5:18, 19; Matt. 5:17). According to His 
passive obedience, He has taken upon Himself the curse 
of the law, and has suffered the penalty of the law, which 
we as transgressors should have suffered.” 

Dr. Alexander von Oettingen, “System der Christlichen 
Heilswahrheit,” Vol. II, page 218: ‘“Man’s sin has to be 
appreciated in a twofold sense: The will of the Holy 
One made demands upon man and he did not obey. In 
this sense there is a debitum, that is, an unpaid debt. 
Again, the transgression of the divine will puts man un- 
der divine punishment (unter die goettliche strafe), un- 
der the judgment of His wrath, that is, there is guilt 
(culpa), which demands atonement. Correspondingly 
we have to distinguish (not actually, yet in our mind) be- 
tween two things in Christ’s vicarious atonement. For 
man, that is, for his benefit, and in his place, Christ, 
through an act of love (obedientia activa), has paid that 
debt which man owed on the basis of the divine law. But 
Christ has also experienced on Himself the ‘curse of the 
law,’ that is, the penalty of sin; He felt it in the severest 
struggle within His soul. Ina certain sense we can say: 
He suffered the torture of hell in the painful conscious- 
ness that God had forsaken His Son.” 

After the most searching investigation, von Oettingen 
sums up the matter in this way (page 220): “Asa ful- 
fillment and perfecting of the Old Testament prototype 
and on the basis of the divine scheme of redemption, the 
high priestly atonement of Christ is the culmination of 
His office as Mediator, in so far as He, as the Son of God 
and man, by voluntarily giving Himself unto death, has 
borne man’s sin and its consequences (divine wrath and 
penalty) to redeem us from sin, death and the devil, and 
to effect our reconciliation with God.” 

These are all the quotations that we will make. Many 
more might be given. Our investigations prove, we be- 
lieve, that there is a consensus of view regarding the doc- 
trine of the atonement among truly confessional Luther- 
ans. Our numerous citations show a wonderful unanimity 
both of thought and mode of expression. The evidence in- 
dicates that the Lutheran doctrine is, first, that Christ 
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wrought out a perfect righteousness for us by His active 
keeping of the law, His fulfilling of it both in the letter 
and the spirit; and this perfect obedience is the right- 
eousness which is imputed to us when we accept it by 
faith; second, by His sufferings and death, that is, His 
passive obedience, He endured the punitive consequences 
of our transgressions in our stead, and thus upheld and 
satisfied the law of eternal justice which had been vio- 
lated by man’s sins; third, the whole gracious plan of 
atonement had its origin in the paternal love of God, and 
was carried out in time through the winsome power of 
His love. Christ did not make atonement for sin to win 
for us God’s love, for it was divine love that sent the only 
begotten Son into the world and that sustained Him in 
His atoning work; but the atonement was meant to up- 
hold God’s moral universe founded in absolute righteous- 
ness, and thus prevent an antinomy between divine love 
and justice. 


Il. 


That this is the Biblical doctrine seems clear to our 
way of thinking. Only a few outstanding passages of 
Scripture need be cited. There is that simple messianic 
prophecy, Isa. 53:5: “He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions,” etc. The word “for” certainly connotes sub- 
stitution, one person suffering in the stead of another. 
The word “wounded” collated with “transgressions” can 
mean only punishment. Could a wounding for sin for 
any other purpose than as a punishment be thought of? 
Delitsch translates the third sentence of this verse thus: 
“The punishment was laid upon Him for our peace.” 
Here is clearly taught the doctrine of a vicarious endur- 
ing of sin’s penalty. Then note: “Through His stripes 
we were healed.” What was the purpose of beating any 
one with stripes? Punishment, nothing but punishment. 
The 6th verse (Delitsch’s translation): “And Jehovah 
caused the iniquity of us all to fall upon him.” In what 
way only could our iniquity fall on the Suffering Servant? 
Only in the way of punitive visitation. Try to think of 
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it in any other way, and your conception vanishes into 
indeterminateness. 

Take just a few leading New Testament passages. 
Gal. 3:13: “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, having become a curse for us; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” What can 
“the curse of the law” mean but the penal consequence of 
violation of the law? If it has any other meaning, it 
must be very obscure. If Christ has “redeemed” us from 
the law’s penalty, it must mean that He has paid the 
proper price for our redemption, and that price is desig- 
nated in the text in the simplest words possible: “having 
become a curse for us”—that is, having taken the punish- 
ment due us upon Himself. 

Look at another sedes doctrinae—Rom. 5:6-8: “For 
when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly... But God commendeth His love 
toward us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.”” These verses show that God’s love is the source 
(der Ursprung, die Quelle) of redemption. Now the 
Scriptures teach that death is not merely the natural con- 
sequence of sin, but also its punishment. “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” Then if 
Christ died for us, He must have taken our penalty upon 
Himself. 

Compare 1 Pet. 2:26: “Who His own self bore our 
sins in His body upon the tree.” If sin is the terrible 
thing it is represented to be in the Bible, it deserves pun- 
ishment. That being so, how could Christ bear our sins 
without incurring their penalty? Is it not idle to speak 
of bearing sins without also bearing ail that they con- 
note? Another significant passage is 1 Pet. 3:18: “Be- 
cause Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that He might bring us to God.” For all 
who accept the Canonical Scriptures as the veritable 
Word of God, as the whole Lutheran Church does con- 
fessionally, this passage ought to settle the difficulty so 
often raised that the innocent cannot suffer for the guilty 
and make atonement for others’ sins, for here the state- 
ment is clearly made that Christ, the righteous One, did 
suffer for the unrighteous. The verse also teaches piacular 
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or substitutional suffering—“for.” Now what is the suf- 
fering always meted out to unrighteousness? It is only 
suffering as a natural consequence? No. Is it always a 
punitive infliction. Therefore if Christ suffered for the 
unrighteous, He must have taken upon Himself the retri- 
bution that was due them. To prove that the suffering 
resulting from sin is penal we cite a few passages: 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment” 
(Matt. 24:46). “He that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned” (Mark 16:16). “The lord of that servant shall 
come in a day when he expecteth not, and in an hour 
when he knoweth not, and shall cut him asunder, and ap- 
point him his portion with the hypocrites; there shall be 
the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. (Matt. 24:50, 51). 
“And cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the outer 
darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” 
(Matt. 25:30). “For the judgment came of one unto 
condemnation ; but the free gift came of many trespasses 
unto justification” (Rom. 5:16). “Rendering vengeance 
to them that know not God, and to them that obey not 
the gospel of Lord Jesus; who shall suffer punishment, 
even eternal destruction from the face of the Lord and 
from the glory of His might” (2 Thess. 1:8, 9). “The 
Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tion, and to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto 
the day of judgment” (2 Pet. 2:9). “The wages of sin 
is death” (Rom. 6:23). Hundreds of proof-texts of 
similar import might be cited, all of them proving that 
the effects of sin are reprobative, a punishment due, not 
merely an unhappy consequence. This is in accord with 
the verdict of conscience, which always feels intuitively 
that moral obliquity ought to be punished. Now if 
sin brings inevitable penalty, and if Christ really suffered 
in our stead, then He must have borne the retribution 
that was our just desert. 


Il. 


Can the Lutheran and Biblical view of the atonement 
be vindicated at the bar of reason? Even if the clear 
Biblical doctrine cannot be so justified in every particu- 
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lar, the Lutheran ought to accept it, because with him hu- 
man reason is not the final abiter, not the “formal prin- 
ciple,” but the Bible is. However, we believe that the 
Bible doctrine can be shown to be in harmony with true 
and logical modes of thought, and to be much more ra- 
tional than any theory of human speculation. Remem- 
ber this does not mean that human reason could have 
ever discovered it. No; itis a pwre doctrine, known only 
through the divine revelation of the Scriptures. But, 
having been revealed, it can be shown to be in accord 
with rational processes. However, here we must be 
brief ; must touch on only a few points. 

At once we must make protest against the modern 
vogue of calling the so-called “moral influence” and 
“mystical” theories ethical as over against the satisfac- 
tion view as if the latter were unethical. The fact is, 
the moral influence theory is not truly ethical; it would 
better be called the spectacular or emotional theory. 
Let us see why. This theory holds that Christ’s suffer- 
ings did not make a real ethical adjustment in the moral 
government of the universe, but was only an expedient 
which God devised to exhibit His love for sinners. Such 
suffering was not really necessary in the nature of a 
moral economy ; it was simply God’s way of showing how 
much He loves the sinner. It was, so to speak, “gotten 
up” for that purpose. Then we say in reply, it was 
spectacular; it was done for the sake of an exhibition, 
simply to make an impression on the sinner’s feelings. 
Are we not correct in saying, therefore, that this theory is 
not truly a moral adjustment, but merely an emotional 
appeal through a spectacle gotten up for the very and sole 
purpose of exciting emotion? Just think soberly for a 
moment. If there was no moral need for the Son of God 
to come to earth and suffer, how could the atonement be 
called an ethical transaction? Moreover, a spectacular 
exhibition of love is not winsome; it fails in its appeal; 
it is rather repellant. Suppose a husband should devise 
some mechanical scheme by which to display his love for 
his wife, do you think she would be greatly impressed by 
it? But if he would suffer some real affliction for her to 
save her from sorrow, then, if she had a true wifely 
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heart in her, she would be deeply touched and won by it. 
So with the sacrifice of Christ; if He died to make a real 
expiation for sin, such as men could not make without 
suffering eternal retribution, then the display of love 
was indeed winsome and appealing. And divine love is 
real love, in that it really gave men a Saviour to take 
their place. So we say that the satisfaction theory is 
the only really and profoundly ethical view. 

The mystical theory—that of Ritschl—also overlooks 
the chief ethical element in the atonement. It holds that 
man and God are simply united in the incarnation of the 
Son of God. In Christ the human and the divine are 
mystically united, and if we are mystically united with 
the incarnate God, that is all that is needed for our com- 
plete redemption and restoration. See how lame this 
view is from the ethical viewpoint. It ignores the guilt 
of sin, the heinousness of sin, the penalty due to sin as a 
violation of God’s holy law; therefore the need of expia- 
tion for sin in order that justice may be satisfied and 
God’s moral government upheld in its integrity. It ex- 
alts God’s mercy over against His justice; it holds that 
God’s mercy could simply wave aside His justice, and 
forgive the sinner purely and simply. Is that ethical? 
Is it ethical to pit one infinite divine attribute against 
another, and thus create an ethical antinomy in God 
Himself? Nay, nay; we must go deeper than that; we 
must have a doctrine that will preserve in uttermost 
ethical and spiritual harmony all God’s attributes, and at 
the same time uphold God’s moral law in the universe. 
This is done by the satisfaction theory and by none other. 
Just so the Bible teaches (Rom. 3:23-26): “For all have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God; being justified 
freely by His grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, in His blood, to show His righteousness 
because of the passing over of the sins done aforetime, 
in the forbearance of God; for the showing, I say, of His 
righteousness at this present season: that He might be 
just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 
There we have a real atonement set forth—one that 
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makes the ethical adjustment needed in a moral economy. 

The Ritschlian view also lays all the stress on the doc- 
trine of God as Father, and sets it over against the juri- 
dical character of God. This (we say it kindly) is ra- 
tionalistic; it does not accept all that the Bible teaches 
respecting God, but picks and chooses, rejecting those 
characterizations that do not suit its preconceptions and 
accepting only those that do. However, we do not so 
regard the Bible; we believe in its plenary inspiration. 
And surely the Bible represents God as a many-sided 
being, represents Him as Creator, Governor, King, Judge, 
as well as loving Father. Even the New Testament gives 
these varied representations. How often it depicts God 
and Christ in the character of Judge! So a theory of 
atonement that is to be Biblical must adjust itself to all 
these varied features of God’s character. 

But suppose, merely for the sake of argument, we take 
into account for the moment only the Fatherhood of God. 
Is the father in a family only loving and merciful? Does 
he always merely forgive, and never mete out justice? 
Is he not also the governor and the judge in the home as 
well as the tender Father? Is there not a very clear and 
vital and necessary sense in which he is often juridical? 
Surely! If not, what about the family government? Such 
love as this mystical theory would attribute to the idea of 
fatherhood is mere sentimentality. Many a human 
father—that is, one of the right kind—exacts punishment 
for wrongs done to the family regulations, even when at 
the same time in his heart he forgives—a finite adumbra- 
tion of the holy and juridical Fatherhood of the infinite 
God. This mystical theory lacks ethical quality; it 
should not be classified as an ethical theory; it should be 
called the sentimental theory. 

It is said that the evil of sin is not in its punishment. 
In response we would say that we doubt whether any one 
has ever held that itis. The evil of sin is in its own in- 
trinsic character; its evil consists in the fact that it is 
disobedience to the good and holy will and commandment 
of God; that it is the violent antithesis of the good; that 
it is the corruption of the pure; moral chaos opposed to 
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divine and sacred order; envy and hatred of the holy. 
It is because it is evil per se that it merits punishment, 
and for that reason alone. It is punished because it is 
evil; it is not evil because it is punished. Pray let us 
avoid “getting the cart before the horse” in our theologiz- 
ing and philosophizing. The old-time prophet was pro- 
founder than some of the “modern” revisionists. He 
said: “Know therefore and see that it is an evil thing 
and a bitter that thou hast forsaken Jehovah thy God, and 
that my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord, Jehovah of 
hosts” (Jer. 2:19). 

Now, we should like to ask the would-be ethical theo- 
rist how sin can be punished except through suffering? 
Could a criminal against the civil law be punished in any 
other way than by suffering of some kind? Do you know 
of any other way by which the sinner against God’s law 
could be punished? No; the only mode of imposing 
punishment known to the whole human family is by suf- 
fering. Not all suffering is penal, but all penalty must 
mean suffering. It need not always be physical suffer- 
ing ; it may also be psychical; but it is suffering neverthe- 
less. So we say, if Christ was our substitute at all, He 
could only have stood in our stead for that which was to be 
visited upon us by God’s unalterable justice, namely, the 
penal suffering for our iniquities. 

Sometimes the changes are rung on the statement that 
punishment does not destroy sin; then the conclusion is 
sought to be drawn from this premise that, if Christ en- 
dured the penal consequences of man’s sin, it was a use- 
less work, because, after all, it does not annihilate sin. 
We have done some specializing in ethics, and so we de- 
sire to say that sin is not an entity, not a substance, as 
matter and mind are. It is a quality. In theology we 
say it is not substantial, but “accidental,” though we are 
not sure the word “accidental” is the best word that might 
be chosen. Sin is not a foreign substance added to the 
original human nature that God created, as Flacius held, 
but a derangement, an impairment of its functioning 
powers, just as when a fine piece of mechanism, like a 
watch, gets out of repair, not by the insertion of a foreign 
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element, but by a derangement of some of its parts. So 
sin impaired the human personality, causing it to func- 
tion abnormally instead of normally. To use another 
figure, as long as man made God his center of life, his 
whole being revolved in a perfect circle and with perfect 
smoothness and rhythm; but when he chose his own 
gratification and the world as his chief good, he became 
uncentered, and so began to whirl around in a jarring, 
clashing, ruinous eccentric. Therefore, since sin is not 
something substantial, but qualitative and functional, we 
do not see why any one should speak about its destruction 
in the sense of annihilation. No substance, material or 
spiritual, is ever destroyed, but its quality and its method 
of functioning are often changed. 

Again, we do not know that any event or fact can ever 
be utterly wiped out or cancelled. It can never per se be 
regarded either by God or man as if it had never been. 
The fact that man has sinned will never be removed. Ac- 
cording to Revelation, the saints in heaven are ever prais- 
ing the Lamb who has washed them and made them white 
in His blood. So sin cannot be destroyed in this sense 
either. In the very act of praising Christ for redemp- 
tion, the saints made perfect must recall their sins. 

Then what can be done with sin? Its guilt can be 
atoned for, satisfaction can be made to justice for it; then 
it can be forgiven; then by God’s Spirit the deranged 
moral and spiritual mechanism can be repaired, and its 
normal functioning can be restored. In the organic 
world all corruption and disease are the result of wrong 
functioning, not of any change of the substance of the 
primary elements. Take even the disease baccilli—the 
substance (the atoms and molecules) of which they are 
composed is just the same as the substance of healthy 
corpuscles, nerves and tissues; it has simply gotten de- 
ranged in its functioning. The purpose of therapeutics 
is not to destroy substance, but to change the abnormal 
functioning to the normal. The same law holds in the 
higher realm of Christian ethics. In the ethical realm, 
however, because sin involves volition, and therefore 
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means guilt, reparation must be made to the law that has 
been consciously violated. 

A few words in positive vindication of the ontdubaitiiin 
view of the atonement. First, its source and origin are 
the love of the triune God (John 3:16, Rom. 5:8, 1 John 
4:19) ; second, its primary purpose was the salvation of 
man; its primary purpose was not the expiation of di- 
vine justice; third, its plan and method were determined 
in accordance with an eternally moral economy. While 
God’s love desired to save man, the sinner, God could not 
and would not save him by an unethical procedure. Sup- 
pose God had simply, by the use of His omnipotence, 
waved aside His justice, so that mercy could be shown to 
sinners, would that have been ethical? Why, no civil 
government could long endure if it were built and con- 
ducted on such loose, unethical principles. No; if man is 
to be saved from the dire consequences of his sin, he must 
be saved ethically or he would not be saved at all; there- 
fore an ethical] adjustment must be made. So God’s love, 
wisdom, grace and justice, all working together in beau- 
tiful harmony, found the way, and it was the right way, 
and the only right way. God determined to make repa- 
ration to divine justice Himself; and He could do so be- 
cause He is triune in His constitution, so that while one 
person of the Godhead took upon Him man’s nature, and 
so took man’s place and suffered man’s penalty, the other 
persons retained all the infinite attributes of the Divine 
Being intact, undimmed, undiminished. And how could 
God the Son make expiation for humanity’s sins? By 
taking humanity seminally into His Godhead, enduing it 
with infinite value, moral and spiritual excellence, and 
then taking upon Himself the penalty of humanity’s sins. 
No finite being, however glorious, could have done this; 
so that all finite illustrations fail here; but God the Son 
could achieve the supernatural result, because He was 
Himself the Infinite One. 

But how, how, how? We do not know all mysteries, 
and we ought not to be so presumptuous as to suppose 
that we can understand the full mystery of the atonement 
any more than any other divine and sacred mystery. If 
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we think and speculate about these mysteries, we should 
tread very reverently. But can we not apprehend this 
much as truth? The eternal Logos is the person of the 
Trinity through whom God made man and the world, 
through whom He revealed His love and will, through 
whom He gave the just and holy commandment to man, 
through whom He announced the moral law, through 
whom God communed with man in all times. Now may 
it not be that He, the Logos by these very tokens, is so 
organically related to the creation and to man (since man 
was made in His image), that He is, by His very consti- 
tution, able to identify Himself with man and creation, 
to assume man’s nature into His Godhood, to become in- 
carnate, and thus to bear man’s iniquities, guilt and pun- 
ishment—to become indeed and in truth his daysman, 
his substitute? If God made man through the Son, would 
He not have framed man in such a way that the Son might 
become like man, and take on his nature, if need should 
come? And if the Son could become anthropomorphic, 
He surely could pass through the whole gamut of anthro- 
morphic experience, could “be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities,” could be “tempted in all points like as 
we are,” and surely could take our place under the law. 
Can we not see that the Son, in whose likeness man was 
made, has a close affinity to man, and so could completely 
identify Himself with humanity, and thus rightfully bear 
all humanity’s burdens? 

But the great crux with the theorists has been, How 
could the just suffer for the unjust? We reply that, if 
reparation is to be made at all for sin, it could not be 
made by a sinful being. A sinful being could not atone 
for anyone’s sins but his own. More than that, in the 
economy of the world there is much vicarious suffering, 
and somehow, mysterious as it is, men regard it as ef- 
fective. A mother’s vicarious suffering for her children 
is never found fault with, but is really applauded the 
world over; and its beneficiaries accept it with profound 
gratitude. If this is true in a finite way among men, 
why should it be thought to be incredible that the Son of 
God should be able to carry out this same principle in a 
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complete, perfect and infinite way for the eternal well- 
being of the human family? At all events, it would be 
strange that the God who made the universe and man, 
and who has been from eternity, would be so limited that 
He could not take man’s sins upon Himself and make ex- 
piation for them. 

Can the just atone for the offenses of the unjust? Not 
in the human world, because man’s power is limited, and 
all men are sinners. So we can find no parallel in human 
experience and procedure. But let us look at the whole 
plan of redemption as it is revealed in the Bible, God’s 
Book. Man sins. God in His love desires and deter- 
mines to save him. So God sends His divine Son into the 
world, who takes upon Him human nature. He lives a 
holy, faultless life, thereby setting man an inspiring ex- 
ample, and also keeps for man the holy law that man 
could not keep. Then He suffers passively, bears the 
penalty of man’s transgressions, cries out upon the cross, 
“Tt is finished,” dies, and is buried. Now, if that were 
all! It would be all if the Redeemer were merely a man. 
But here is where the divine-human Redeemer transcends 
all the powers of finite man. Having died for man’s 
sins, He becomes alive again by His own divine power, 
descends into hell and conquers for us the demoniacal per- 
sonalities who seek man’s ruin; then ascends to the right 
hand of God, and is glorified with all the fullness of God. 
But that is not all by far. Ifa good man were to die for 
the sins of a sinner, the latter would still be in his sins. 
Not so in the case of the divine scheme of redemption. 
The Holy Spirit, sent to men by the exalted Redeemer, 
applies the objective redemption; takes the things of 
Christ and brings them to men; shows them the surpass- 
ing love of Christ upon the cross, enduring their penalty 
in their stead. If anything will give them a view of the 
enormity of sin, this vision will. If God could not spare 
His Son and yet save men, then sin must be an awful, 
wrecking, corrupting, heinous thing. Who would not 
want to be saved from such a blighting, cursed defile- 
ment? Hence repentance is begotten. But if Christ 
died for sin, and endured its penalty for me, then if I ac- 
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cept the Substitution, I will not need to suffer that pen- 
alty. Hence faith is begotten, which lays hold upon the 
atonement wrought. But all this means that the Holy 
Spirit has begotten a new life in me, leading me to re- 
nounce and forsake the sinful life, and devote myself to 
the holy life and service of God. Where now is there an 
unethical element inherent in this plan? The Redeemer, 
after dying for man’s sins, and expiating them, returns 
to His primeval glory, and lifts man from the life of 
groveling sin into holy fellowship with Himself. That 
is why all human parallels fail, and why the redemption 
wrought by the God-man is unique. If it could be paral- 
leled, there would be many redeemers or partial redeem- 
ers. As it is, there is but one Mediator between God and 
man, Jesus the Christ. All the glory belongs to Him. 
There is no room for human giorying. 

Yet the felicity belongs to both our Redeemer and our- 
selves, who are joined in eternal fellowship, because He 
who was dead, is alive forevermore, and is able to save 
us from sin and transfigure our lives. Taken in connec- 
tion with the whole organic plan of redemption and its 
beneficent effects for both the redeemed and the Re- 
deemer, we see that the atonement is a vital and neces- 
sary link in the chain. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I, INENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The venerable Dr. Francis L. Patton delivered the 
charge to Dr. Stevenson at his inauguration as President 
of Princeton Seminary. The Princeton Theological Re- 
view (Jan.) contains the address from which we take the 
following pertinent remarks. 

“The Theological Seminary is a training camp for 
soldiers of the cross. It is also a fortress. I may have 
occasion to make use of both these metaphors in the 
course of my remarks, but I have more immediately be- 
fore my mind the idea that the Seminary is a place for the 
training of men for the work of the ministry.” 

“There is a tendency just now to put special emphasis 
upon the practical side of theological instruction, partly 
because this phase of the minister’s training was rela- 
tively neglected in former days and partly also, I have no 
doubt, because the complicated and multifarious duties of 
minister of a modern city church are in such decided con- 
trast with the duties devolving upon ministers of the 
older generation. That this demand for more practical 
training should be met there can be no question, but in 
meeting it great care should be taken not to lessen the 
requirements for thorough study of the great depart- 
ments of theology. Students naturally desire to receive 
special instruction in regard to the practical work of the 
pastorate. This to them is their nearest objective. They 
accordingly wish to know how to organize the various 
societies that now form part of a well-equipped congrega- 
tion ; how to manage the Sunday School; how to adminis- 
ter the ordinances; how to solemnize marriage and how 
to bury the dead. Ministers, too, who have had to learn 
these things by experience after entering the work of 
the ministry, sometimes come back to us and ask why 
they were not taught all these things in the Seminary. 
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Now of course there is room in a theological curriculum 
for a great deal of sound advice, good counsel and plain, 
practical direction which students should have, and which 
I think they may have without encroaching upon the time 
which should be devoted to the more laborious work of 
scholarly acquisition. In fact, the less formal such in- 
struction is, the more likely is it to be of practical value, 
but it must be evident that it is only in an imperfect way 
that this can prepare a young minister for meeting the 
practical exigencies of his calling. It would be impossi- 
ble for a professor to anticipate the difficulties which a 
student will meet in the practical work of the ministry. 
No amount of instruction can supersede the exercise of 
tact individual judgment. Experience is the best and, 
in many cases, the only possible teacher.” 

“T am not so foolish as to suppose that a curriculum is 
something fixed for all time and that no change can be 
made in it without detriment to the great interests of 
theological training. I cannot, therefore, confess to a 
deep interest in the distribution of hours in the several 
departments of a theological curriculum. Whether one 
department gets six hours a week and another five or 
four is a matter of detail that can best be left with the 
Faculty where it properly belongs. But I am deeply in- 
terested in maintaining without any loss of efficiency the 
great and masterful branches of theological encyclopae- 
dia, no matter how urgent the demand may be for the en- 
trance of new subjects of study; and in spite of the fact 
that ministers commonly use their Greek and Hebrew less 
than they ought to use them, I should deprecate any move 
that would make the study of the Scriptures in the origi- 
nal tongues an optional thing with any student who 
wishes to receive the diploma of the Seminary.” 

“T recognize the importance of some of the new studies 
for which the plea is made that they should be made part 
of a theological curriculum. Great questions in social 
ethics, for example, are demanding the attention of our 
ministers and these questions should be dealt with in the 
theological seminary. Sociology is knocking hard for 
admission at our doors and under the right conditions I 
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think it should be admitted, but a sociology of experimen- 
tation, of artificial methods of reform and of mere statis- 
tical information does not fulfill these conditions. The 
pathological conditions of society, as they reveal them- 
selves in poverty, disease and crime, deserve the serious 
consideration of the Church and may well fall within the 
scope of the minister’s work. But it is not so much the 
phenomenology of disease that deserves our attention as 
its etiology and its therapeutics. As to the first question 
we shall find that the answer is given in the old-fashioned 
doctrine of sin, and whether the answer to the second is 
to be found in a war against circumstances or a change 
of heart will depend upon the conception men have of the 
meaning of Christianity. I still adhere to the Gospel as 
the best and only cure for all social ills.” 


The Harvard Theological Review (Jan.) in an article 
on “Confucianism” by Gilbert Reid of Shanghai, China, 
five reasons are given why Confucianism should be held 
in esteem. (1) Its emphasis on the duties of right liv- 
ing. (2) Its social, political and educational principles. 
(3) Its recognition of the root or origin of things. (4) 
The high moral character of its original teachers. (5) 
Its universal adaptation. 

“These five reasons should convince everyone that for 
a Christian to appreciate Confucianism is not senseless 
or base, but reasonable and sound. The position is both 
liberal and orthodox. The one great criticism passed to- 
day on Confucianism is that it has no vitality, no dyna- 
mic power, and, being a human teaching, can have none. 
It is true that it seems to be decadent, that its good points 
are being discarded, and that it is fast becoming mere 
eeremonialism, a worship of Confucius, a cult, and not a 
life or even a system of religion or ethic. To my mind 
this is to be regretted. It is equally clear that the criti- 
cism contains a fallacy. If Confucianism as a religion 
has lost its power, it should not be forgotten that many 
branches of the Christian Church in the past, and also 
to-day, have been decadent, retaining the form but losing 
the life of a spiritual religion. The only way for Confu- 
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cianism or Christianity or any other religion to have life- 
giving power is to resume connection with the one true 
and living God, rely more on His spiritual presence than 
on systems and forms, rites and creeds, and believe with 
a new assurance of faith the God is All and in all, and 
that man, while His offspring, can do no good apart from 
Him. This truth, as well as the criticism itself, applies 
equally to the Christian and the Confucianist.” 


In The Expositor (Jan.) Professor H. R. Mackintosh 
of Edinburgh, in exposing the fallacy of the doctrine of 
“The Vicarious Penitence of Christ,” as a substitute for 
our Lord’s atonement says: 

“A final objection to making vicarious penitence the 
central thing in our Lord’s atonement may be put thus. 
At bottom the atonement is something provided, some- 
thing done by God; it is an expression of His nature. 
Always in religion God is the doer and we are the receiv- 
ers only. This means, I cannot but think, that whatever 
constitutes the central core of atonement must be predi- 
cable of God; you must be able to carry it back to God 
Himself and say, What Christ felt, did, suffered, was in 
the truest sense felt, done, suffered by God. For the 
atonement really is the cost to God of forgiveness. But 
we cannot predicate penitence of God. We cannot rep- 
resent Him as experiencing contrition for human sin. 
On the other hand, if what I see in the dying Saviour is 
holy judgment of sin and infinite self-abnegating love— 
that I can carry back to God; I can take the central ex- 
perience of Christ and assert it of God Himself. The 
cross is then seen as a Divine act.” 


The American Journal of Theology (Jan.) has an arti- 
cle by the Rev. Dr. Carl S. Patton of Columbus, Ohio, in 
which miracles are utterly discredited and which con- 
cludes as follows: 

“T want to ask now, in closing, two practical questions. 

First, if one is compelled to give up his belief in mira- 
cles, is this any loss to him religiously? Does it leave 
him with less evidence of the power and presence of God? 
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In particular, does it leave him without revelation? Quite 
the reverse—if only one has the proper idea of God. 
Given a God who lives outside the world, and has no 
necessary connection with nature or man, and miracles 
are a necessity. It is by miracle that such a God reveals 
Himself. It is only by a miracle that such a God can 
break into this world to which he is naturally a stranger. 
But given a God who dwells in nature and in man, and 
he is revealed in the orderly processes of human life. But 
if he is revealed in these orderly and ordinary processes, 
then an interruption of these can be no addition to his 
revelation. It can be only a confusion and an interrup- 
tion of it. One reason, therefore, why one discards the 
old belief in miracles is that, since he has come to a bet- 
ter idea of God, miracles stand in his way. It is not 
merely a difficulty to believe them, but it would be a ca- 
lamity to him if he had to. For one cannot really believe 
that God is revealed in nature and in the orderly pro- 
cesses of human life and at the same time believe that he 
is revealed in miracles. 

Secondly, if any preacher has come to this position in 
regard to miracles, what shall he do with it in the pulpit? 
In one way, little or nothing; in another way, a great 
deal. I do not conceive it to be necessary that ordinary 
people should be plunged into doubts which they do not 
have, except as this may sometimes be unavoidable in the 
attempt to teach religious conceptions that shall have an 
enduring quality superior to that of purely popular reli- 
gious ideas. I should think it would be very foolish, 
therefore, for a man to go specifically into this matter of 
miracles before his congregation. His people would not 
understand him, and they would derive no benefit from 
his exposition.” 

It would seem from the above that liberal theology not 
only rejects the mighty works of Christ, but would deal 
somewhat unethically with “ordinary people” when try- 
ing to evade miracles in pulpit discourses. 


“Ought Christians to be Pacifists?” asks Dr. H. W. Ma- 
gown in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Jan.) He concludes that 
the Christian must fight to maintain righteousness. 
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“If the peace is broken, men suffer in their earthly pos- 
sessions. The bare prospect of a thing of that sort usu- 
ally stirs them to action. They are loath to run any risk 
of financial loss. If war shakes them out of that bit of 
selfishness, it is not wholly bad. But if they work for 
peace from motives of that kind, let them not hug them- 
selves with a smug complacency, as humble followers of 
the Galilean. They are nothing of the sort. They are 
parasites on his bounty and little else. He stands for 
righteousness, and he stands for it at any cost. 

“No. Iam not a bloodthirsty swashbuckler. I am the 
mildest kind of a mild-mannered man; but I see things 
as they are. This present war was bound to come. It 
could not be avoided. And it must be fought to a finish. 
If it is not, then we shall make no progress in the paths 
of peace. And we must be ready to do our part—if 
necessary. God forbid that it should be necessary; but 
God forbid still more that we should dodge or shirk our 
duty. Let us by all means be followers of the Galilean. 
No nobler calling can await us, and we shall gain, not 
lose in manliness. 

“Tt is no time for such persons to lose heart. Nor is 
it time for them to abandon high ideals. Let them work 
for peace, if they will; but let them remember that right- 
eousness must come first. Peace without that, even if it 
is established among the nations now at war, will be a 
great disaster. It will be a dream and a delusion. Noth- 
ing short of international righteousness will answer, and 
we must be prepared to back up that position to the limit. 
If it means another baptism of blood for us, that can 
make no difference. If we are followers of the Galilean, 
we must be ready to pay even that price for righteous- 
ness in the world at large. On no other basis are we safe. 
And on no other is he honored.” 

In the same Quarterly, E. S. Buchanan of Oxford, 
Eng., pleads for a return of “The Lost Christ” whom 
modern criticism has uncrowned. He says: 

“We desire the healing touch of Christ to-day as never 
before. We know no other Saviour and we desire no 
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other. The Christ of philosophy will not save us. The 
fallible and fanatical Jesus of the University professors 
will not save us. The sacramental Christ of the Church 
will not save us. The human-born Jesus of Doctor Har- 
nack and Doctor Sanday will not save us. Our salvation 
has been laid on one that is mighty, on one that is the 
eternal God, on One who loves us and gave Himself for us 
and is now seated at the right hand of God. Such a one 
by sharing our humanity calls forth our love; and by re- 
deeming our humanity calls forth our adoration. With- 
out Him our religion becomes either a system of thought, 
or a round of ceremonies, or a philanthropic aspiration. 
With Him as the object and inspirer of our worship, our 
life has a center of immutable Truth and unchangeable 
Love.” 

“Humanity needs humanity to love and to be loved by, 
that so it may approach God. Our merely human guides 
fail us in the great crisis of life; but Christ, who to our 
humanity joins omnipotency, is thereby able to save us to 
the uttermost. For our sake He took our weakness for a 
season ; but now is risen and death hath no more dominion 
over Him. The Christ St. Paul loved and was loved by is 
the true Christ; and we need more than we need anything 
else to recover the vision of His glory. In Him, and only 
in Him, does our life find any satisfying explanation; in 
Him, and only in Him, are we saved from sinning and a 
consequent misery; in Him, and only in Him, have we 
love and the forgiveness of sin; in Him, and only in Him, 
have we true fellowship and brotherhood; for in him 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile, German or Englishman, 
man or woman, employe or employer. In Christ we are 
all children of God, and our abiding Fatherland is not on 
earth, but in Heaven.” 

“Though we have lost Christ, yet he had not lost any 
one of us. Having loved once, He loves forever. The 
Sun of Righteousness may be unseen by those who in- 
habit dens and caves of the earth, but He has not fallen 
from the heavens. The vision is not irrecoverable, and 
our need demands the vision to-day as never before in the 
world’s history. Christ was lost to those who walked 
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with Him on the way to Emmaus; but in the inn—at the 
twilight hour—He revealed Himself to their unspeakable 
joy. Their national hopes were shattered, their dreams 
of individual triumph under an earthly potentate were at 
an end. Instead of these, they received from Him the 
vision of an eternal city of men of all nations and kin- 
dreds and tongues to be united under one King, whose 
brow was once crowned with thorns, but was now for- 
ever crowned with glory.” 

“Human systems and modes of thought wax old and 
vanish away, and we lose even the memory of them. But 
of Christ‘s kingship there is to be no end. He may be lost 
to some of us—to our own unhappiness; but He remains 
ever to be found by those who seek Him—Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 


“The Person and the Order” is the theme of an article 
by Dr. Robt. E. Speer in the Biblical Review (Jan.) He 
says: 

“Our present fashion of thinking is to set the indi- 
vidual down in a much lower place than he used to occupy. 
There was a time when men thought of themselves as the 
creators rather than the creatures of life and progress. 
The great man believed, and the small man believed with 
him, that he was making history. It was not human so- 
ciety and its forces which determined the achievements, 
and unknown to themselves, the very ambitions of men, 
molding the individuals who imagined they were mold- 
ing it, but it was these individuals who created conditions, 
formed the forces of human life, and did of their own 
unordered wills the things which men wrote down as the 
history of mankind. This habit of thought has passed 
by. Men think less loftily of themselves. Our current 
philosophies look upon man as a pushed being. The cre- 
ative life of the world is the great and real energy. What 
happens to the world and what men do comes not out of 
individual will and initiative, but from the general social 
tendency, from the upward push of the world’s orgaric 
life.” 

As against the excessive emphasis laid in these days on 
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social regeneration, Dr. Speer pleads for work with the 
individual and asks: 

“After all, is not this the only method? The Kingdom 
of God, the new social order which we seek, is not a thing 
separable from humanity. It is the association of per- 
sons in the family of God, a unity of lives made one by the 
intercommunication of the life of God. Look at the pic- 
ture of it in the Apocalypse. What could be more in- 
tensely and socially personal, less impersonally social? 
The New City is a person in God’s vision, a bride adorned 
for her husband. Its gates are personal, bearing the 
names of the children of Jacob, and the foundations stood 
in men even in the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb. The city had no institutions in it, not even a 
church for the very Person of God is its temple, and it 
needs no sun, for a Soul lights it, and the lamp thereof is 
the Lamb. At the beginning and the end of the order, 
in the Bible view a Person stands, and one has said in a 
certain place: “For in him were all things created, in 
the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities 
or powers; all things have been created through him, and 
unto him; and he is before all things, and in him all 
things consist.” 

In the same Review Dr. George H. Schodde in speaking 
of Old Testament Criticism makes the following state- 
ment concerning conservatism : 

“One of the most comforting and encouraging facts in 
the whole record of Biblical criticism has been this, that 
while the neological theories have changed from genera- 
tion to generation, and what one generation of scholars 
lauded to the skies as the non plus ultra of scientific 
results those of their own class that followed rejected and 
derided, on the other hand there has never been a lack of 
those who have consistently and persistently defended the 
old landmarks of faith, such as the divine character of 
these records, their inspiration, their historical relia- 
bility, their unique character, etc., and who have done so 
in a manner which called forth the respect even of their 
most ardent adversaries. The old truths have never 
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lacked defenders and never will, although on some of the 
minor details of conservative claims, such as the manner 
of inspiration, a modification of views may have taken 
place.” 

“Indeed, all of these discussions, even the most rapid 
and radical, have indirectly and directly proved a blessing 
to the Church by compelling the defenders of the tradi- 
tional convictions to examine into the why and the where- 
for of their faith as they would not otherwise have done. 
The example of the course of New Testament criticism is 
instructive in this regard. The Baur school, especially 
the famous—or perhaps infamous—Life of Christ by 
Strauss, forced the New Testament men to a thorough 
re-examination of the claims of New Testament books, 
with the result that now after a half dozen decades the 
old teachings, modified indeed in minor particulars, stand 
firmer than ever and that phenomenal masterpiece of 
lore, the New Testament Introduction of Professor Zahn, 
which is a bulwark of conservatism, stands unanswered 
and even unattacked.” 
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CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
Il. IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, PH.D. 
LUTHERANISM AND NATIONALITY. 
THE ISSUE DEFINED. 


Is the Lutheran Church married to any particular 
language? After several generations of direful discus- 
sion that question has been answered with an emphatic 
negative. We know now that God’s Word and Luther’s 
doctrine can be translated into many languages. 

But in some minds the question still remains whether 
Lutheranism in its essence and purity is not limited to 
some particular nationality. And, indeed, there are 
some plausible arguments in favor of the contention 
that the Lutheran faith flourishes only on the soil of a 
specific national genius. This question is more difficult 
to answer than the language question was. The reason 
is that national genius is more difficult to define than lan- 
guage, and a nationality is more difficult to weigh and 
measure than a language. Still, it requires no more than 
a superficial view to find indications that Lutheranism is 
most intimately connected with the German nation and 
most closely related to the national genius of the Teutons. 

Most Germans are Lutherans. The religion of Luther 
counts about forty millions out of a total population of 
about sixty-eight millions in the German Empire. And 
the Germans of other lands are predominantly Lutheran. 
The greatest movement in the history of the German peo- 
ple is inseparably associated with the name of the founder 
of Lutheranism. Martin Luther was a German of the 
Germans, the most German of them all, and that would 
seem to indicate that the type of religious thought which 
he brought into being and which still bears his name is 
thoroughly German, not only in its historical origin but 
also in its essential nature. Then, too, the majority of 
the leading spirits among the German people in modern 
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times have come from Lutheran families. And in the 
German Empire of to-day the Lutheran lands of North 
Germany are easily the most influential. 

Furthermore, most Lutherans are Germans. More 
than half of the Lutherans in the world are found in Ger- 
many and millions of the Lutherans in other countries are 
Germans of the dispersion. The German language and 
German literature, to say nothing of German ideas, pre- 
dominate among Lutherans. This apparent partiality of 
the Lutheran faith for German nationality stands in 
striking contrast with a certain ecumenical quality that 
has been claimed for Calvinism. This “international- 
ism” of Calvinism is indicated by the wide circulation 
and general influence of Calvin’s Institutes, by the early 
and zealous prosecution by the Reformed Churches of 
missions in heathen lands, by their tendency to cultivate 
“alliances” religious and political, by their zeal in foster- 
ing pacifism, and by their actual extension over the whole 
earth. Here, it is said, there is genuine catholicity and 
no predilection for any nation or tongue. 

It seems, therefore, an easy step to the conclusion that 
Lutheranism is closely bound up with the Teutonic spirit 
or at least shows a distinct predisposition towards the 
German heart and that so far as other spirits and other 
hearts are concerned, Lutheranism can only be found in 
an adulterated state. 

But once again the superficial view is wrong and 
figures are misleading. Lutheranism is not wedded to 
the national genius of the Germans. For there are whole 
nations outside of Germany where Lutheranism flourishes 
even more luxuriantly than in the land of Luther. In 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, the Lutheran Church 
reigns not only supreme but almost unanimously. And 
in America there are some very good Lutherans, indeed 
some who are so stout in their Lutheranism that they re- 
gard Germany itself, even its most Lutheran parts, as 
good soil for Lutheran missionary propaganda. More- 
over, the German nation is not married to Lutheranism. 
For she admits Roman Catholicism to her bed and board 
and bank account with a liberality that makes the Pope’s 
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Church a close rival with Luther’s in the graces of the 
German nation as a whole. 

Then, too, while Martin Luther may have been a typi- 
cal German and a faithful embodiment of the German 
spirit, yet Martin Luther and his fellow German Reform- 
ers never did claim to have invented a new religion. Nor 
did they claim even to have originated a new interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. They only claimed to have redis- 
covered the original Gospel and to have introduced it into 
their own times. They would have been the first to deny 
that the religious movement of their day was the original 
product of their own German minds and hearts, and Lu- 
ther himself would have been the last to consent that this 
restoration of the Pauline faith should be known by his 
own name or by any other distinctively German denomi- 
nation. 

On the other hand, the boasted internationalism of the 
Calvinistic system is only superficial. It is true that in 
affairs of international import followers of Calvin have 
been more conspicuous than followers of Luther. But 
this is due not to any special ecumenical predisposition in 
Calvinistic religion but to a general aggressiveness in all 
the works of Christian love, an aggressiveness which 
every theologian knows to be deeply rooted in the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election. In contrast with this Calvin- 
istic internationalism of deeds stand the Lutheran catho- 
licity of doctrine. Emulating the spirit of the ancient 
disciple Mary, Lutherans have cultivated the “one thing 
needful,“ and they have always looked with disapproval 
on the Old Testament morality of Calvin’s Geneva and the 
legalism of Puritans and Separatists. Lutheranism has 
manifested the deepest kind of catholicity. The history 
of the Reformed Churches has been a story of constant 
divisions and multiform sects, with nothing whatever to 
correspond to the General Lutheran Conference. It is 
the spiritual conception of catholicity which Lutheranism 
embodies, and herein lies the true universalism which 
makes the Lutheran faith as broad as the race and makes 
it possible for Lutheranism to enter into a life-union not 
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only with every particular nationality but also with every 
individual. 

And yet it must be admitted that there is a relation be- 
tween the religion of a country and the nationality of its 
people. There is a relation between Lutheranism and 
Germanism. This is a relation not only in theory but 
also in history, not only in principle but also in practice. 


ORIGIN OF THE QUESTION. 


This whole question has been brought to the front by 
the present European War. It was bound to be brought 
forward by such a war, for war always places tremend- 
ous emphasis upon national feelings of all sorts. Especi- 
ally was it to be expected in Germany in view of her 
comparative isolation among the nations. Ata time like 
this, when the whole world is overwhelmed with the in- 
tensity of great emotions that inhere in racial and na- 
tional aspirations, it is only natural that the land of ideal- 
ism should be stirred to bethink herself very carefully of 
all her national and racial assets not the least of which is 
her religion. 

Both parties to the war have called upon God, the God 
of Christians, Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts, the Father re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Has the God of Christians re- 
mained deaf to all these entreaties, or has He favored the 
one side while declining to help the other side? Or can 
it be that one and the same God is fighting on both sides 
of the battle-lines? Perhaps there is another alterna- 
tive, that God has manifested Himself differently to the 
different sides. Or, better still, perhaps God is differ- 
ently conceived and understood on the different sides, 
and perhaps this difference in conception and vision of 
God is due fundamentally to a difference in nationality. 
Then, after all, it is only a difference in the color of their 
national spectacles that makes both sides imagine that 
they are being led on by a pillar of fire which indicates 
God’s presence and favor. 

Both groups of warring nations have turned to the 
Bible and there found sanction for their conduct and 
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comfort for their distresses. Now the Bible in the origi- 
nal does not sanction lying and theft and murder; neither 
does it teach a conflict of duties. Is it possible that the 
translations into different languages have reproduced the 
spirit and content of the old book so variously as to lead 
millions of pious souls into armed conflict? Is the spirit 
of the King James translation so different from that of 
Doctor Luther’s translation that honest men following 
the two must come into bloody encounter with each other? 
Or does the trouble lie deper than the language of the 
Bible? Perhaps the difficulty is not with the Bible itself, 
nor with the translators, nor with the languages of the 
translations, but with the interpreters. Perhaps the war 
was precipitated from other than religious motives, and 
now that the disaster is upon them men turn to their 
Bibles and there manage to find confirmation of their 
views. And it is entirely possible to do this in full intel- 
lectual honesty. For this difference in interpretation is 
due to a difference in national point of view. Thus again 
nationality furnishes the religious spectacles. 

Among all the Christian nations at war there has been 
a spontaneous increase of interest in religion and Church. 
This religious revival was very great at first when hos- 
tilities broke out, but as the war has dragged on it has 
subsided somewhat although it has not by any means dis- 
appeared. At the same time in all of the countries con- 
cerned there has been a tremendous outburst of patriot- 
ism. This, too, has declined somewhat since the begin- 
ning of the war. But everywhere, quite naturally, strenu- 
ous efforts have been made to foster both of these move- 
ments in popular feeling,—the religious and the patri- 
otic.—and to conserve them for the furthering of the 
national cause. Their interests are generally reciprocal. 
Where State-Churchism still prevails, the two movements 
easily go hand in hand and, for the most part, to stimulate 
the one is to augment the other. On both sides of the 
conflict, therefore, the religious issues are more or less 
interwoven with the political issues. The writers and 
thinkers of a nation, out of loyalty to the nation’s cause 
and in devotion to the nation’s life, must set forth by 
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every possible argument the justice of their own national 
cause and the unrighteousness of the enemy’s cause, the 
complete supericrity of their own motives and morality 
and form of religion over that of their enemies. And so 
once again religion is under the star of nationality. 


LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT. 


In a great variety of forms this general question is be- 
ing discussed. Can the universalism of the Christian re- 
ligion be maintained? How does Christianity compare 
with other ethnic religions in its influence upon national 
life, in its adaptation to particular nationalities, in its 
preference for particular types of the race? Are some 
peoples essentially more religious than others? Must we 
speak of a German religion and an English religion, an 
Oriental Christianity and an Occidental Christianity? 
Does the Protestant form of Christianity exert a more 
profound influence upon the life of the people than any 
other form? These and many other aspects of the gen- 
eral question—religion and nationality— are being dis- 
cussed everywhere, but more fully and more thoroughly 
in Germany than anywhere else. This is partly because 
Germany still has State-Churchism and partly because of 
the idealism and the deep inward nature of the Germans. 
In a multitude of ways the question recurs in current Ger- 
man religious and theological literature. 

It is impossible even to mention here all of the current 
literature bearing on this subject. The following list of 
only a few of the most recent articles, essays, and books 
on various aspects of the topic will serve to indicate how 
generally it has begun to occupy the minds of writers and 
readers: 

Ed. Kénig, “Deutschlands weltpolitische und _ sittlich- 
religidse Stellung im Feuer englisch-amerikanischer 
Kritik.” Der Geisteskampf der Gegenwart, Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

G. Heinzelmann, “Die Bibel im Lichte des Krieges.” Do, 
August, 1915. 
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P. Feine, “Nation, Kultur, Religion.” Internationale 
Monatsschrift. Number 5, 1915. 

O. Ritschl, “Die christliche Religion und der Krieg.” Do, 
Number 7, 1915. 

Schlosser, “Deutsches Christentum.” Deutsch-Evange- 
lische Monatsblitter, October, 1915. 

H., Euler, “Deutsche Religion.” Do, August, 1915. 

D. Schnedermann, “Vom rechten deutschen Christentum 
in unserer grossen Zeit.” Do, March, April, 1915. 
This is one of the most complete and careful discus- 
sions. 

L. Lemme, “Bankerott des Christentums.” Evange- 
lisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, September 24, 1915. 

W. Nithack-Stahn, Politik und Moral, Christliche Welt, 
July 22, 1915. 

H. Mulert, “Religion und Volkstum,” Do August 12, 19, 
September 2, 1915. 

W. Koehler, “Papsttum und Weltkrieg,” Do, July 22, 29, 
1915. 

J. Herzog, “Englische und deutsche Moral im Lichte des 
Weltkrieges,” Do, September 2, 1915. 

K. Bornhiusen, “Nation und Religion im Frankreich der 
Gegenwart,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, March, 1915. 
Lueder, “Luthertum und Volkstum,” Neue Kirchliche 

Zeitschrift, May, 1915. 

K. Dunkmann, “Die Zukunft des Protestantismus im 
neuen Deutschland,” Die Reformation, February 6, 
1915. 

G. Hoennicke, “Katholische Kirche und Judentum” 
Preusische Jahrbiicher, March, 1915. 

S. Feist, “Der Weltkrieg und das Rasseproblem,” Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, April, 1915. 

A. Deissmann, “Der Krieg und die Religion.” 

A. Titius, “Unser Krieg.” 

Do, “Deutschtum und Menschentum.” 

R. Seeberg, “Krieg und Kulturfortschritt.” 

W. Walther, “Deutschlands Schwert durch Luther 
geweiht.” Fourth edition. 62 pp. Leipzig, 1915. 
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W. Herrmann, “Die Tiirken, die Englander und wir 
deutschen Christen.” 

M. Scheler, “Der Genius der Kriges und der deutsche 
Krieg.” 443 pp. Leipzig, 1915. 

W. Bousset, “Unser Gottesglaube und der Krieg.” 

E. Mahling, “Religidse und nationale Wiedergeburt.” 


RELIGION INFLUENCES NATIONALITY. 


It is pointed out that in the course of history certain 
nations manifest a clear predisposition towards certain 
religions. This occurs so frequently that some scholars 
are disposed to regard such religious predisposition as a 
divine predestination, and they feel that the special mis- 
sion of a nation is to be found in cultivating a particular- 
istic national religion. The Jews, for example, were 
called out from among the other nations in order that 
they might become the channels of a special revelation. 
Their nationality and their religion are inseparable. Race 
and religion are practically identical with them, in name 
and in fact. Their particularity among the nations, its 
origin and its continuance, they owe to their religion. 

Of the several forms of the Christian religion the Or- 
thodox Church is closely connected with the national life 
of the Slavic nations. Like a protecting sheath Orthodox 
Christianity preserved the Russians at the time of the 
Mongolian invasions and shielded the Balkan peoples dur- 
ing the long centuries of Turkish dominion. And the 
Latin races in the Romantic countries of Europe today 
owe their national distinctiveness not so much to their 
modified descent from Roman blood as to the historical 
influence of the Roman Church, the one element of sta- 
bility in the confusion that followed the Teutonic inva- 
sions of the Roman Empire. 

As between Catholic and Protestant Christianity in 
western Europe, there is a very clear tendency for Ca- 
tholicism to maintain its hold upon the Latin countries of 
the south, while Protestantism finds its best soil among 
the Teutonic peoples farther north. This difference be- 
tween the two branches of Christianity in the West split 
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the Netherlands and ultimately made of them the two 
separate kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons of England the spirit of 
Cromwell and his Puritan commonwealth has been the 
most active and influential, and this according to a very 
recent but very popular theory has been farther to the 
modern spirit of commercialism and capitalism so rife 
among English and Americans. If Puritanism with its 
strong coloring of Old Testament legalism has been in- 
strumental in moulding the character and determining 
the history of the English people of the Island Kingdom, 
no less has religion, and that too in the form of Calvinis- 
tic Christianity, been 2 vital factor in the origin and life 
of the English-speaking republic of North America. For 
the history of the United States, in its beginnings and for 
several generations thereafter, reads like a chapter bor- 
rowed from the Church History of Europe. 

Such considerations lead to the conclusion that the es- 
sential nature of a people is determined above all else by 
historical factors. The most important of these histori- 
cal factors is religion. Racial descent may be an im- 
portant element in determining the character of a people. 
Political relationships may have much to do with the 
forming of the national genius. But more important 
than physical descent or political institutions are such his- 
torical factors as language and religion. Some writers 
reason thus: “Nationalities are not the product of physi- 
cal generation but of historical events. But historical 
events are under the control of the Creator who assigns 
them their direction and their goal. The nations there- 
fore are divinely ordained. They are not brought into 
existence by the ordinary cause of nature nor do they 
spring into being by accident. They are created. Their 
Creator must have had some purpose in creating them. 
To discover this purpose is to discover the divine will. 
The divine purpose in creating a particular nation is that 
nation’s principle of life. To help a nation discover its 
distinctive mission, the purpose for which it was divinely 
predestined, is to baptize that nation in the fountain of 
perpetual youth. And to help a nation to achieve its God- 
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given mission is to attain loftier purposes and a higher 
life.” 

Sometimes this course of reasoning is held to justify 
national religions as sufficient and complete in them- 
selves. Each nation, it is said, should cultivate its own 
particularistic religion to the exclusion of all other na- 
tions and religions. This thought strikes a responsive 
chord in the hearts of warring people, and some very good 
people have begun to speak of a “German Christianity” 
and to sing the praises of “the German God.” But such 
religious exclusiveness would contradict one of the essen- 
tial elements in the religion of Jesus Christ, namely, its 
universalism, and to set up such a national religion would 
be as unhistorical as to repristinate the worship of the 
tribal and local deities of primitive peoples. 


NATIONALITY INFLUENCES RELIGION. 


This suggestion to delimit Christianity by nationaliz- 
ing it must be regarded as the monstrous offspring of 
very unusual circumstances in lands where religious and 
patriotic motives are closely and unnaturally interwoven 
and at a time when war has brought both sets of emotions 
to a flood tide of passion. It is only a passing fancy and 
many strong voices of protest have been raised to warn 
against the danger. But the mere fact that the sugges- 
tion could be made at all by serious men points to a truth 
that is deeply ingrained in the very essence of Christian- 
ity itself, namely, its special appeal to each and every 
nation, its universal adaptedness to all peoples and all 
nationalities. 

Christianity is as broad as the human race and as deep 
as human nature. No race or nation can monopolize it 
or exhaust its treasures. It is universal in its essence, 
in its appeal, and in its redemptive power. It makes a 
special appeal to each particular nationality. And 
therein lies the strongest proof of the absoluteness and 
universality of our religion, in the fact that it can enter 
into a special relationship with each distinctive people 
and can arouse and satisfy the deepest needs that 
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slumber in the soul of that people. In these various re- 
lationships and these varied appeals our religion unfolds 
the rich diversity of its content. We have already seen 
that Christianity has had a different kind of influence 
on different nationalities. But the converse is also true: 
various nations have variously conceived and interpreted 
Christian truth. Let three examples suffice. 

The first people outside of Palestine to come under the 
influence of Christianity were the Greeks. What they 
found in Christianity we easily understand when we con- 
sider how they conceived of redemption. Their theolo- 
gians, following the lead of Irenaeus, placed in the center 
of their thought the great contrast between death and 
life. This is a genuinely Greek conception. The sepa- 
ration from God is death; the union with Him is life. As 
Christ leads men to see God, He brings life. For as those 
who see the light stand in the light and receive its lustre, 
so those who see God are in God and receive His glory. 
This divine splendor is eternal life, and this eternal life 
through Christ stands in sharp contrast to the hopeless 
death that overtakes everything else in the world. These 
are tones that have their foundations in the Gospel of 
Jesus, but they are played on Greek instruments and 
thereby receive their coloring. 

Next to the Greeks came the Latins. Among them the 
Greek longing for life was not forgotten but it retired to 
a secondary place and became, as it were, an undertone. 
Among the Latin theologians, following the lead of Ter- 
tullian, the scene of the divine operation in redemption is 
shifted from the world at large to the individual human 
soul. And the center of thought is no longer the contrast 
between death and life but that between sin and right- 
eousness. The human soul, which is “by nature Chris- 
tian,” longs for relief from sin, for renewing; and re- 
demption is the divine act of purging a man of sin and 
making him righteous. This thought also has its roots 
in the Gospel but it is the expression of the Latin mind. 
For that reason this conception of redemption lived on 
and still lives on in Roman Catholicism, the Christianity 
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of the Romance peoples, who are the heirs of the ancient 
Latins. 

After the Greeks and the Latins came the Germans. 
If it be asked what special conception of the Gospel and 
of redemption the Germans hold, the answer is to be 
found in the Reformation. Evangelical Christianity, the 
Christianity of the Reformation, may be regarded as the 
specifically German conception. Here again it must be 
said that the net gains of ancient times were not ignored. 
The Greek longing after life in God and the Latin crav- 
ing after righteousness through God are present also in 
the Christianity of the Reformation. But Christian 
thought is now gathered about a new center, namely, the 
gracious will of God. With unswerving consistency Lu- 
ther broke into pieces the Roman conception of merit and 
with inexorable logic he pointed out that all human right- 
eousness is incomplete and that even the divine renewing 
of man is incomplete in this life. The hope of salvation 
can never rest upon anything that man is or may become. 
Man needs God. And so Luther built up his entire sys- 
tem about the gracious will of God who is greater than 
our heart in that He forgives us our sins. Our entire be- 
ing, present and future, rests solely on the merciful will 
of God. This is the very heart of German Christianity 
and this is the one thing on which all German Protestant- 
ism agrees. Here again we have a thought that is funda- 
mental in the Gospel of Christ but at the same time speci- 
ally adapted to the German soul. 


AS TO LUTHERANISM. 


Must we conclude, then, that Lutheranism, the Chris- 
tianity that obtained in Luther’s Reformation, is limited 
to the German soul and can flourish only on that soil? 
By no means. On close analysis it will be observed that 
Luther’s understanding of the process of redemption, un- 
like the Greek and the Latin understanding, goes to the 
very heart of human nature. In Lutheranism we have 
the most complete expression of the subjective side of the 
process of salvation. That is to say, in Lutheranism we 
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have the most complete regard for personality, the most 
thorough appreciation of man as man. Now it is this 
very emphasis upon the principle of personality, the in- 
finite value of the human soul, that lies at the very basis 
of the universalism of Christianity itself. Hence Luth- 
eranism, although it first came to light on the genial soil 
of the deep German soul, nevertheless seems to reach the 
very heart of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the theology 
of the Apostle Paul, and this was the only hope and 
claim of its founders. And for this very reason Luther- 
anism can never be the exclusive possession of any par- 
ticular race or nation, but is applicable wherever there 
are human souls capable of worshipping God. 

It was no mere accident that the epoch-making book on 
“Christian Liberty,” that splendid paean to personality, 
came from the pen of the founders of Lutheranism. 
Neither was it an accident that the doctrine of the gen- 
eral priesthood of believers originated in Lutheranism. 
Both of these ideas have entailed effects that have reached 
far beyond the bounds of Germany and have profoundly 
influenced the most varied forms of human activity. 
The former restored man to his God-given dignity. The 
latter emancipated the Christian faith from the stran- 
gling limitations of mediating priesthood, of language and 
form, of times and places, and ultimately led men forth to 
cross the seas and tramp the continents building new na- 
tions and cultivating new enterprises. This simply il- 
lustrates the universal quality in Lutheranism. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
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Old Testament History. By Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in Syracuse University. Cloth, 8 vo. Pp. 336. 
Price $1.50 net. 


Of the making of books on the Old Testament there 
seems to be no end. In recent years we have the long 
(and as yet incomplete) series of Prof. Charles Foster 
Kent, the books of Dr. H. P. Smith in the International 
Series, the English books—such as Ottley’s and Wade’s— 
the excellent handbook of President Frank K. Sanders, 
and now comes this one, itself the forerunner of a new 
series of Bible text-books. The books which we have 
mentioned are distinctively on the Old Testament, but the 
Old Testament is covered in various other series of Bible 
study courses and Teacher Training Courses. The pub- 
lisher’s announcement says the present series is designed 
to meet the needs of college classes in their regular work 
and is prepared upon the basis of a course agreed upon by 
a committee of the Association of College instructors. 
It is intended for use as a college text-book, and as such 
it is to be judged. 

The volume bears the title “Old Testament History.” 
For the class of students for whom it is intended this 
title is a misnomer, as the problem of higher criticism lies 
beyond their horizon, and the author frankly presents 
“the results achieved” by Old Testament criticism—at 
about the Graf-Wellhausen appraisement. A fitter title 
would be The Critical Re-statement of Old Testament 
History. That this is the case one has but to look at the 
Table of Contents: Part One—The Formative Period; 
Part Two—The Period of the Prophets; Part Three— 
The Period of the Priests and Scribes (Mosaism). In 
view of this accepted reversal of the Old Testament order 
it is confusing to have the author proceed to use the ma- 
terial as it stands in the Bible, particularly as the discus- 
sion is chiefly a statement of the critical reconstruction, 
at times all the space given to an event, as pp. 72-78 on 
the Crossing of the Red Sea, being occupied with a re- 
printing of the author’s assortment of the Bible text. 
Why do not these writers begin their books with the Book 
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of Judges and the early Songs and feed in the material 
as they believe it was written? Nothing would put the 
critical theory to a fairer test, and it would be fairer to 
the student. 

The order of material is followed as it is in the Old 
Testament, but the author does not accept this as a his- 
torical order. As to the patriarchs, he leaves us in doubt 
as to whether he holds them as ideal personifications or 
tribal personifications. They are more than “the glori- 
fied mirage” of Wellhausen, but how much more? At 
page 87 the author states his position as to Israel’s re- 
ligion frankly: “The Biblical tradition clearly makes 
Moses Israel’s discoverer of Jehovah and the medium by 
whom Jehovah becomes the God of Israel. What the re- 
ligious conceptions of the tribes were prior to Moses is no 
longer clearly discernable, for the superior force of the 
Jehovah religion drove the others from the field. Argu- 
ing from analogy of the growth of religions in general 
and the primitive stages of other Semitic religions, it has 
been concluded that the religion of Jehovah was preceded 
among the Hebrews by the various stages of animism and 
fetichism, and ancestor worship; but these manifesta- 
tions lie far back of the historical period. It appears 
more probable that what immediately preceded the reli- 
gion of Moses was a polytheistic nature religion in which 
the divinity bore the designation of El. re These 
Elim were already conceived as individual deities, dwell- 
ing at fountains, trees, on mountains, or in sanctuaries 
consisting of simple stone altars, rude stone pillars (maz- 
oY and approached with offerings and animal sac- 
rifices.” 

No book which proceeds on that basis can rightly call 
itself Old Testament history. The sources know of only 
one God—not a plurality of gods (for even the ilani of the 
cuneiform tablets quoted by the author is construed in 
the singular in the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets)—the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who revealed Himself to 
Moses. The Israelites not only distinguished in general 
a pre-Mosaic period of their development, but Moses ex- 
plicitly connected his mission with the religion of the Pa- 
triarchs. The God of Moses had already been the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (Ex. 6:2, 3). Moses built 
upon the foundation laid by Abraham, and his mission 
would have been unintelligible apart from that of Abra- 
ham. His success depended upon the fact that he could 
appeal to the God of the fathers. This is Old Testament 
history, and no treatment of the subject that overlooks 
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this fact—no matter what theory of the literary composi- 
tion of the books may be held—has a right to this title. 

The volume before us is an exhibit of what the critical 
method of Bible study is likely to yield. The method 
swallows up the matter. As in the old diagram system 
of studying English we got the “tree” but lost all appre- 
ciation of the content of the exercise, so here, in the game 
of assigning “values” to the various sections of the 
sources, we get the “method” but lose the message. 

In expressing this dissent from the findings of Prof. 
Peritz, we are not unmindful of the excellent work he has 
done in this book. He has incorporated very skillfully 
the main contributions of archaeology to Old Testament 
history, though we differ frequently from his use of it, 
and he has shown excellent judgment in the amount of 
space given to the several epochs of Israel’s history. So 
well do we like the form and literary style of the book 
that it is a matter of keen regret that we cannot commend 
it without exception. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


Jerusalem to Rome. By Charles Fremont Sitterly. Pro- 
fessor in Drew Theological Seminary. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth binding. Pp. 298. Price $1.50 net. 


The sub-title of this sumptuous volume reveals its true 
character more fully and clearly than the title: “The 
Acts of the Apostles; a New Translation and Commen- 
tary with Notes, Maps, Reconstructions and Reproduc- 
tions of Choice Illustrations from Christian Art.” 

As a commentary this volume is somewhat unique. : A 
paragraph from the Preface will indicate the attitude of 
Professor Sitterly towards the book of Acts, and also 
give a taste of his style of writing: ‘After the Gospels, 
the Acts is the most fascinating book of the Bible. It is 
historical drama, with all the appealing power of such 
literature. The stage is the Roman empire. The scenes 
fall in the homes, market places, high-roads, sea-lanes, 
temple precincts, and law courts of every province and 
chief city from Judea to the Capital. The actors include 
every social stratum from the lowest slave-girl to the Em- 
peror himself, bringing forward kings, queens, prelates, 
soldiers, sailors, dyers, weavers, smiths, dagger-men, beg- 
gars, thieves, outlaws, magicians, mobs, and, above all, 
hosts of good, pious, plain people, and some saints. The 
time covers a single generation, that immediately follow- 
ing the crucifixion, from 30 to 63 A. D.” 

Following the Preface is an “Introduction” which 
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covers 13 pages. This is written in a popular rather than 
a technical style. It is not wanting, however, in schol- 
arly features, especially such as the “Chronological Out- 
line of the Acts,” a table of passages referring to the 
Holy Spirit, another table of the quotations in the Acts 
from the Old Testament, a list of the “Chief Addresses” 
found in the book, and a list of “the Journeys Referred 
to.” 

Next in order we have a very full and complete “Analy- 
sis of the Book” in which it is divided into three periods: 
A. The Jewish Period; B. the Period of Transition; C. 
the Gentile Period. In the further analysis the usual di- 
vision into 28 chapters is followed, but the old division of 
the chapters into verses is dropped. 

In the body of the book, the text of the new translation 
is printed in clear, bold type on the right-hand page, 
while “commentary” is printed on the left-hand page in 
much smaller type. This commentary is more of the na- 
ture of a paraphrase of the text than the customary criti- 
cal notes and explanations which are usually found in a 
commentary. It is all the more pleasing because of this, 
and it is full enough to include a great deal of additional 
matter that throws much light on the text. What the 
publishers say in their advertisement is true, that “the 
commentary reads like a romance.” This fact at once 
sets it apart from the ordinary commentary and puts it 
into a class by itself. 

The “new translation,” like many other modern trans- 
lations, such as “Weymouth’s” and “the Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament,” is an attempt to render the book 
in what Professor Sitterly calls “vernacular English.” 
This work is very well done, indeed. As a sample of it 
we quote a part of Paul’s address to the Areopagus: 
“Men of Athens, I observe on all hands how very religi- 
ous you are. For as I was going along and looking at 
your objects of worship I even found an altar with the 
inscription: ‘To an unknown God.’ Whom, then, you 
worship without knowing Him, I am now proclaiming to 
you. The God who made the world and everything in it, 
since He is Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell in 
man-made shrines, nor is He served by human hands as 
though He lacked anything, for He is the One who gives 
to all men life and breath and everything else. More- 
over, He made from one source every race of men to live 
on all the face of the earth, and determined their allotted 
seasons and the limits of their settlement, so that they 
might search for God if perchance they might feel their 
way to Him and find Him, especially as He is not far 
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from every one of us. For it is in Him that we live and 
move and exist, just as some of your own poets have said, 
‘For His offspring also are we.’ ” 

The volume is embellished and enriched by numerous 
maps, and nearly 40 illustrations, many of them full-page 
reproductions of the best things in Christian art touch- 
ing on the story, and including careful “reconstructions” 
of the six chief centers about which the history recorded 
in the Acts revolves, Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Ath- 
ens, Corinth and Rome. 

Our chief criticism of the make-up of the volume is 
that neither in the analysis of the book, nor in any of the 
tables in the Introduction are any pages given. As 
there is no Index, this makes it very difficult and incon- 
venient to find any particular passage or to turn to it 
with any ease, or without loss of time. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ 


THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Truth of the Apostles’ Creed. An Exposition of 
Twelve Theologians of Germany. Edited by William 
Laible, D.D. Translated by Charles E. Hay, D.D. 
Cloth. Size 5 x 7% inches. Pp. 217. Price $1.00 
net. 


This is really a notable little book in whose praise we 
can not say too much. It is the outgrowth of recent at- 
tacks by the “liberal,” rationalistic school of German 
theologians on the venerable Apostles’Creed. It was 
their boast that no scientific theologian could be found 
who would be willing or able to stand in its defense. The 
editor of the Allegemeine Ev. Lutherische Kirchenzeitung 
accepted the challenge, and, in the summer of 1913, in- 
vited leading theologians to come to the defense of the 
Church by contributing articles on the twelve leading 
doctrines or thoughts of the Creed. These articles were 
afterward gathered in book form, and have been trans- 
lated into excellent idiomatic English by Dr. Hay and 
published in good style by the Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety. There are really thirteen chapters and as many 
authors, including a historical chapter by Dr. N. Bon- 
wetsch of Goettingen. 

The array of names and of universities at once gives 
the readers the assurance of competent scholarship. Be- 
side Dr. Bonwetsch and Dr. T. Kaftan, the noted General 
Superintendent of Schleswig, we have Dunkman and 
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Haussleiter from the University of Greifswald, Gruetz- 
macher, Wohlenberg, and Bachman from Erlangen, Alt- 
haus and Ihmels from Leipsic, Schlatter from Tuebingen, 
Walther from Rostock, Weber from Bonn, and Born- 
hauser from Marburg. 

These noble Christian teachers have born testimony to 
the historicity and to the reality of the most universal 
Creed, and have done much to arrest the progress of the 
arrogant and destructive assertions of those who would 
undermine the faith of the Church. The attack is not 
simply on the Creed but on the Bible and Christianity. 
The publication, therefore, of the present volume of mod- 
erate size and price, written in simple language is doubly 
welcome. 

There are many in our own land who have been led to 
believe that faith can no longer be found in the univer- 
sities of the Fatherland. To these this excellent defense 
of the Creed will come as a happy surprise, not simply 
because of its apologetic character but also because of 
deeply religious spirit which animates it. The authors 
write from a rich personal experience of the great truths 
set forth in the Creed. 

The book is a piece of fine constructive work by up-to- 
date men. It rests upon the conservative teachings of 
the Reformation. A remarkable unity pervades the vol- 
ume; there is scarcely a discordant note. 

The Church will never give up the Apostles’ Creed. It 
has sung its way into the heart by its rhythm as well as 
by its teaching. The doctrines of the Trinity, and of 
salvation as the work of the Triune God are its simple 
but deep message, which it has graven upon the memory 
of all the generations. Let it not be thought that its con- 
stant use in public service is a vain repetition. It is an 
antidote or, better, a prophylactic against the poison of 
false doctrine. 

Pastors will do well to place this book upon their 
shelves. It will help them in preaching and in catechiz- 
ing. They should also commend it to their people. 

J. A. SINMASTER. 


LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Catechism Bible Narratives. By Rev. Geo. W. Lose. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth binding. Pp. 410. Price 75 cents. 
The title to this splendid volume is somewhat mislead- 

ing. At least, it does not give a very clear or correct idea 

of the contents. The sub-title is scarcely more illumi- 
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nating, “A Series of Bible Narratives on the Five Chief 
Parts of Luther’s Smaller Catechism. For Use in Lu- 
theran Sunday Schools.” The difficulty probably is that 
the author is working along a line so entirely new that it 
is not easy to express the real purpose of the book in a 
brief title or in a few words. 

More light comes from the Preface in which the author, 
who is a Joint Synod of Ohio pastor, says: ‘We of the 
Lutheran Church are particularly anxious to familiarize 
as many as possible with the chief truths of the Bible as 
they are set forth in Luther’s catechism. It is the pur- 
pose of this series of lessons to render assistance in this 
grand work of the Church by explaining the truth as we 
have it in our beloved catechism in the light of illustra- 
tions taken from the Word of God—either narratives or 
pertinent passages.” But even this still leaves us in the 
twilight, if not in the dark. 

A circular letter from the publishers, sent out with the 
volume, explains more fully the purpose of the author in 
preparing this volume and the way in which it is in- 
tended to be used. In this we read: “Experience has 
taught that the catechism as such is taught in relatively 
few Sunday Schools. True, in many schools the cate- 
chism text is memorized, and in some it is explained by 
the pastor, but in very few schools have classes been ar- 
ranged in which the catechism is used as a text-book. 
The reason assigned for this is that the average lay 
teacher does not feel himself able to teach the catechism 
though he usually teaches a Bible narrative quite accept- 
ably. It was therefore thought that by joining the cate- 
chism with well selected Bible narratives it ought to be 
possible for the lay teacher to teach the main catechism 
truths on the basis of Biblical histories. In this volume 
an effort is made to combine the catechism with Bible 
narratives and it is hoped that the author has succeeded 
in preparing a text-book that will materially help to 
solve the problem of teaching the catechism in Sunday 
Schools.” 

The plan followed in the book is to select two or three 
Bible stories, or “pertinent passages,” bearing on each 
of the questions and answers in the catechism. These 
selections are printed in full with suggestive paragraph 
headings. They are also quite fully annotated. That is, 
each passage is followed by explanatory notes and com- 
ments, with a great many numeral references from the 
notes to the text and also to the questions which follow, 
so that it is almost impossible for either the teacher or 
the pupil to go astray as to either the meaning or the ap- 
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plication of the notes. These notes are followed again 
by a series of questions intended to bring out in answer 
both the story or Scripture lesson, and the comments 
made in the explanatory notes. If these several helps 
were to be used faithfully as intended, it would be hard 
to see how any catechumen could fail to get a very clear 
and full understanding both of the Bible narrative and 
of the particular part of the catechism illustrated or en- 
forced. 

The course is arranged to cover two years, with a les- 
son for every week, and it is explained that they are in- 
tended for children of about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. We cannot see why they should not prove very 
helpful to much older pupils as well. There are gener- 
ally two, sometimes more than two, lessons used to illus- 
trate each question or subordinate topic in the catechism. 
For example, on the Fourth Commandment, there are two 
lessons, the first one being “Absalom’s Rebellion” based 
on the fifteenth chapter of Second Samuel, and the second 
lesson being “Jesus Subject to His Parents” based on 
Luke, 2:41-52. There are also frequent “Reviews” usu- 
ally covering not more than from three to five lessons. 

We doubt whether it will be found practicable to use 
this volume as intended in the Sunday School. But we 
believe that it might be used to great advantage in the 
regular catechism classes, especially for the Junior Class 
made up of younger children who are expected to be un- 
der instruction for two or three years before being con- 
firmed. Pastors themselves would find it very sugges- 
tive and helpful in preparation for the work of teaching 
a class in the catechism. 

To facilitate and encourage the use of the book in 
classes a special price is made of fifty cents each in dozen 
lots. The series of lessons is published also in leaflet 
form at six cents per quarter, or twenty cents per year. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
The Influence of Lutheranism Outside of the Lutheran 

Church. By Jacob A. Dell. Pamphlet. Large 8vo. 

Pp. 16. Price 6 cents. 

This is an interesting discussion of a subject that is 
certainly of interest at least to all Lutherans, especially 
as we approach the celebration of the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the Lutheran Reformation. The subject is 
presented under a number of definite headings, such as, 
“The Influence of Lutheranism on the Enemies of Lu- 
ther,” “On the Principles of Government,” “Upon Liberty 
in General,” “Upon Literature and Education,” “On Re- 
ligion.” For purposes of general circulation the pamph- 
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let is sold at 50 cents per dozen copies, or $3.50 per hun- 
dred. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE HOWARD SEVERANCE CO. CHICAGO. 


The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia. James 
Orr, M.A., D.D., General Editor. John L. Nuelsen, 
D.D., LL.D., and Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., Asst. 
Editors. Morris O. Evans, D.D., Ph.D., Managing 
Editor. Buckram binding. Size 7144 x 11 inches. 


Complete in five volumes. Whole number of pages xix 
3541. Price $30.00. 


This is an age of great dictionaries and encyclopae- 
dias, and none of them is without value. Probably each 
excels all the rest in some particulars; but it is not easy 
to decide which one is the best if only one is desired. 
Nevertheless the work under review makes a strong bid 
for acceptance on the ground that it is convenient in 
form, excellent in paper and print, comprehensive in 
scope, moderate in price, and above all conservative in 
attitude. The general editorial supervision of the late 
distinguished scholar, Dr. James Orr, is a pledge of thor- 
oughness and of true conservatism in theology and criti- 
cism. The purpose that pervades these volumes is to 
present the facts and the teachings of the Bible in a sym- 
pathetic way. There is no attempt at ingenious theories 
by which to explain away or to minimize the divine origin 
and character of the Scriptures. The assured results of 
investigation and criticism are accepted at their true 
value. The advanced Wellhausen theories are rejected 
as contrary to reason and to fact. This cyclopaedia 
marks a halt in the march of destructive higher criti- 
cism. Special attention is given to archaeology, probably 
more than by any other of the great dictionaries. 

The contributors were selected for their special fitness 
from many lands. However, of the two hundred, over 
one-half are Americans. This feature makes an appeal 
to us, because if we may thus judge the better their com- 
petency and have the assurance that they look at prob- 
lems from our own viewpoint. 

There is also the manifest purpose of impartiality 
in the treatment of doctrines concerning which there is 
an honest difference of opinion. Such subjects there- 
fore, as the sacraments are discussed by denominational 
authors of diverse tendencies. Perhaps even these may 
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fail to satisfy their own constituents; but that is not the 
fault of the editors. Occasionally the latter warn the 
reader that articles are admitted, but not approved in all 
respects. 

The loyalty to the Bible as the Word of God is a central 
principle of this cyclopaedia. Nevertheless there is oc- 
casionally a somewhat uncertain note, as for instance in 
the article on Authority. “Inspiration” is adequately 
treated by Dr. Warfield, and the “Bible” by Dr. Orr. 

In reference to the Atonement, the article directly 
treating the subject is somewhat vague but the articles 
on Reconciliation and Sacrifice bring out clearly the di- 
vine side of the atonement and the propiatory ideas in- 
volved in sacrifice. 

The Virgin Birth is maintained as divinely taught and 
as necessary to the incarnation. The reality of angels— 
good and evil—is defended. Miracles are held to be 
necessary to a scheme of salvation. The article on evo- 
lution is discriminating if not altogether convincing. In 
the article on the Lord’s Supper by Henry E. Dosker, the 
Lutheran Church is charged with teaching “consubstan- 
tiation.” As Lutherans have always repudiated this 
charge, we are sorry to see it repeated here. 

Taking it all in all The International Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia merits the approbation of Christian schol- 
ars and deserves a place among the great dictionaries of 
the Word of God. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Miscellaneous Inscriptions. Yale Oriental Series. Baby- 
lonian Texts, Vol. I. By Albert T. Clay. Demy quar- 
to. Pp. vi. 108 + Plates LV. Printed November, 
1915, 500 copies. Mary Stevens Hammond Fund. Price 
$5.00. 


With this beautiful volume, printed on heavy calendared 
paper, Prof. Clay inaugurates the Yale Babylonian Texts, 
giving the public their first taste from the rich treasure- 
house over which he presides. This collection, which 
now numbers about 8,000 Sumerian and Akkadian in- 
scriptions and other antiquities, is one of great reputed 
value; and if this volume is a fair sample, future publi- 
cations will be awaited with eager interest. Prof. Clay 
has selected fifty-three of these inscriptions for repro- 
duction and discussion. They are historical texts, votive 
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and building inscriptions, a dynastic list, date lists, a tab- 
let containing the most ancient laws known, a fragment 
of the Chammurabi Code, a boundary stone, a mortuary 
inscription, a syllabary, etc. 

For the Bible student interest will center in four 
groups of tablets. In Prof. Clay’s Amurru the Home of 
the Northern Semites, he advanced the revolutionary 
theory, based upon unchallenged though sweeping etymol- 
ogies, that the name Gilgamesh, the hero of the Babylo- 
nian Flood Story (from which, most critics hold, the 
Bible writers borrowed the Flood Story of Genesis), con- 
tains undoubted West Semitic elements, which re- 
late the name with the name Damascus. Prof. 
Clay believes that the mountain Mashu of the 
Gilgamesh epic and Ki-Mash-ki of the early in- 
scriptions refer to the district and city of Damascus; 
also that Ki-Mash-ki or Mash-ki (“the place of Mash’’), 
is preserved in Mesheq (Gen. 15:2), and that the god of 
this district was carried into Babylonia in a very early 
period, in proof of which the author cites many names of 
early Babylonian kings combined with this element. In 
inscription 3 of the volume before us, an archaic inscrip- 
tion, found on a lime-stone mace-head, written in Sumer- 
ian, the Erichian hero Gilgamesh has already become a 
demi-god. A nest of Erichian names compounded with 
Mash shows further that the name has long been com- 
mon. Gilgamesh is further called Mer-aba-du in this in- 
scription. Here Clay finds another West Semitic ele- 
ment, confirming his theory. 

No. 32 is the Larsa dynastic tablet from Senkereh, the 
ancient city of Larsa. The list shows that the theory 
that King Warad-Sin (which can be read Uri-Aku= 
Arioch) was the contemporary of Chammurabi (the Am- 
raphal of Gen. 14) the sixth king of the first Babylonian 
dynasty, must be given up, as the two could not be con- 
temporary. Rim-Sin, the successor of Warad-Sin, Clay 
thinks, is the Arioch of the Genesis narrative, and the 
fact that he was an older contemporary of Chammurabi, 
when the Babylonian dynasty is still subservient to 
Larsa, seems to correspond with the coalition of kings 
given in Gen. 14. 

No. 28 is a Sumerian prototype of the Chammurabi 
Code and is said to have come from Warka, the ancient 
city of Erech. The 4th law legislates with respect to the 
son who renounces his sonship, receives his portion and 
leaves home. He is thereby legally separated from his 
family. Henceforth he has the status of a slave. It was 
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a prudential provision against a son’s securing anything 
additional from the estate of his father. It probably 
throws light on the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk. 15), 
not only by showing how true to ancient custom the story 
is, but by giving us the background against which to esti- 
mate the father’s act of love. 

Nos. 46-51 are from a nest of Erch account tablets, 
which are dated in the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses. 
Text 50 is translated and explained. It belongs to the 
5th year of Cambyses and is an account of sacrificial 
sheep. The offering occurred on the 7th, the 14th, the 
21st, the 28th of the month. These tablets come nearer 
to showing a parallel to the Jewish Sabbath among the 
Babylonians than had previously been found. But Clay 
still rejects the Babylonian origin of the Sabbath: first, 
there is no root in Assyrian from which shappatum in 
the sense of MSY can be derived; secondly, the Heme- 
rology of’ the Babylonians (familiar for the oft-quoted 
restriction upon the conduct of the king) makes no pro- 
vision for the common people—they did not observe the 
fast-day of the king, but, to the contrary, the contract 
tablets show as much work done on that day as any other; 
thirdly, the somberness and austerity of the days of the 
Hemerology, at least for the ruler, can best be explained 
as an importation from the West. There is nothing na- 
tive in Babylonian life to explain it, but the Hebrew Sab- 
be at least as practiced in the exodus (Ex. 16:23, 26), 
will. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. By 
Henry Schaeffer, Ph.D. 8vo., cloth. Pp. xiv, 245. 
Price $2.35 net, postpaid. 

This volume is a constructive study of the social insti- 
tutions of the ancient Hebrews, Babylonians and Arabs. 
The scope of the study will be indicated by the subjects 
treated: Matriarchy, Patriarchy, Agnation, the Goél 
(Next of Kin), Slavery, Interest, Pledges and Security, 
the Social Problem as viewed by the Prophets, Poor Laws, 
the Sabbatical Year, the Year of Jubilee, Ezekiel’s plan 
of Allotment, Taxation and Tribute, the Development of 
Individual Landownership in Israel. By patient and 
thorough research the author has gathered a wealth of 
material from Babylonian and Arabic sources. There is 
a marked resemblance in the social practice of the 
branches of the Semitic family, but the practice of the 
Hebrews is, on the whole, more humane and is actuated 
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by higher ethical motives. The author accepts “the as- 
sured results of criticism” with conservative discrimina- 
tion. The book is written in an easy and popular style, 
and the preacher will find it a mine of information. 
HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK CITY. 


Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy. By Ralph 


Tyler Flewelling. 12mo. Pp. 227. Cloth, gold top. 
Price $1.00 net. 


Personalism is the word used to designate the sys- 
tem of philosophy held and taught by the late Professor 
Borden P. Bowne of Boston University. This volume is 
an effort by one of his former pupils and admirers to di- 
rect attention to the fundamental teaching of this phi- 
losophy by setting forth its relation to, and bearing on, 
some of the other dominant systems of the day. Ina 
sub-title the volume is called “An Appreciation of the 
Work of Borden P. Bowne.” 

The other systems of philosophy especially discussed 
are Naturalism, as represented by Spencer especially 
Idealism as developed from Kantianism and Pluralistic 
Pragmatism as taught especially by William James. 
There is also a section dealing with the two great mod- 
erns, Bergson and Eucken. In each case the purpose is to 
point out the defects of the system under review, and to 
show how much truer and more satisfactory Bowne’s doc- 
trine of Personalism is. The essential thought in Per- 
sonalism is, that “the universe finds its unity in the 
thought of a Supreme Personality, himself the unchang- 
ing cause of change.” Perhaps the following extract 
from page 106 will make the meaning of this more clear: 

“Lotze pointed out the fact that we must discover some 
continuity behind the ebb and flow of matter and even of 
human experience if we are to find out the meaning of the 
world. Bowne carried the thought up to secure footing 
and made the relation of thought and thing clear. He 
affirmed that the desired continuity can be found alone in 
personality. Personality is the only power of which we 
are conscious that can join the sundered experience of 
time and space into a unity and look upon all from the 
standpoint of one. Thus alone, he argues, is unity possi- 
ble in the world. The universe finds its unity in the 
thought of a Supreme Personality, himself the unchang- 
ing cause of change.” 

The book is written in a simple, clear, and interesting 
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style, and will no doubt have the effect designed of turn- 
ing many of its readers to a more careful study of Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s own books in which his system is elabo- 
rated, especially his “Personalism.” 

The writer of this volume thinks that Bowne and 
Euken had much incommon. This thought is apparently 
held by Eucken himself if we may judge from a chapter 
contributed by himself on “The Work of Borden P. 
Bowne.” In this chapter he speaks in very high terms 
of praise of Professor Bowne both as a man and as a phi- 
losopher. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Literary Primacy of the Bible. By George P. Eck- 
man. 12mo. Cloth binding. Pp. 209. Price $1.00 
net. 


This volume constitutes the second series of “The Men- 
denhall Lectures,” delivered at DePauw University in 
1915. The Mendenhall Lectureship was founded by the 
late Rev. Marmaduke H. Mendenhall, D.D., of the North 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
by a gift of $10,000 to the DePauw University for this 
purpose. The general subject of the lectures, as defined 
by the donor of the fund, is “The Evidences of the Divine 
Origin of Christianity.” 

There are six lectures in this series. “The Literary 
Primacy of the Bible” is really the title of only the first 
lecture, though it is used as the title of the book, and is 
carried as a page heading all through the volume. The 
subjects of the other five lectures are “The Poetry and 
the Oratory of the Bible,” “The Fiction and Humor of 
the Bible,” “The Bible the Most Persistent Force in 
Literature,” “The Bible as Ethical and Spiritual Litera- 
ture,” and “The Bible as Inspired Literature.” 

The lectures are couched in popular rather than techni- 
cal language, though they give ample evidence of careful 
scholarship and wide reading. We quote a few sentences 
from the third lecture on “The Fiction and Humor of the 
Bible.” The lecturer says on page 107: “Though hu- 
mor is, perhaps, the least apparent element in the litera- 
ture of the Bible, rich veins of it are disclosed to one who 
has a feeling for its subtleties and some knowledge of the 
language in which it is expressed and of the racial peculi- 
arities out of which it springs. It would be preposterous 
to class the Bible with facetious books, and one reason 
for the failure justly to appraise its humor is our prone- 
ness to test it by our modern ideas of the comic. This is 
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a fatal and perfectly irrational blunder. The Hebrew 
consciousness expressed itself in moral and religious 
modes. It is this which differentiates its literature, in 
large part, from that of other races. There is a decided 
flavor of morality in all genuine humor, but this quality 
is pre-eminently displayed in the humor of the Bible.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS. BOSTON, MASS. 


Conversations with Luther. Selections from recently 
published sources of the Table Talk, translated and 
edited by Preserved Smith, Ph.D., author of “The Life 
and Letters of Martin Luther,” &c., &c., and Herbert 
P. Gallinger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History 
at Amherst College. Cloth, 5 x 714%. Pp. xxvii. 260. 
Price $1.00 net. 


Luther’s Table Talk as is well known is made up of his 
familiar, informal talks with groups of friends that gath- 
ered about his hospitable board or lingered of an evening 
about his fireside. These talks were recorded by admir- 
ing pupils and friends and have appeared in print in Ger- 
man, in various editions from 1566 to the present. Only 
two translations have been made into English—that by 
Captain Henry Bell in 1652 and by William Hazlitt in 
1848. The edition of Aurifaber, Luther’s amenuensis at 
the time of his death, has until recently been the only 
source of knowledge of Luther’s conversations; but since 
1872 eight or ten new sources have been discovered. It 
is from these that Drs. Smith and Gallinger have gleaned 
much new material and incorporated it with the more im- 
portant talks already known. We need hardly say that 
the translations and editing have been done with great 
care. The text is enriched with numerous foot-notes 
which explain allusions to persons and references to 
events. 

These conversations show us the inimitable Luther at 
home with a choice circle of friends, to whom he talked 
on every subject under the sun. We see him as he is—in- 
tensely human, a child of his age with many of its faults, 
yet also a man of far vision, of wit and wisdom. Froude 
said of the Table Talk that it was “one of the most bril- 
liant books in the world, as full of matter as Shake- 
speare’s plays.” Without these conversations Luther 
would hardly be known on the inner, personal side of his 
wonderful life. 
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On the eve of the 400th anniversary of the Reformation 
these “Conversations” are timely and will take their place 
with the Luther literature of permanent value. 


J. A. SINMASTER. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Ethiopic Liturgy; Its Sources, Development and 
Present Form. By Rev. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the West- 
ern Theological Seminary (Episcopal), Chicago, Ill. 
8vo. Cloth binding. Pp. xvi + 487. Price $1.50 net. 
This volume is made up of the Hale Lectures for 1914- 

15 delivered at the Western Theological Seminary of the 

Episcopal Church in Chicago. The lecturer not only is 

exceptionally well equipped to do the work which he has 

undertaken, but he has also taken special pains to do his 
work thoroughly. Through the kind offices of the Ameri- 
can and British representatives at the capital of Ethopia 
he secured, early in 1914, a complete manuscript copy of 
the full Ethiopic liturgy as it is in use to-day in Abyssi- 
nia. Then, during the Summer of 1914, as he tells us in 

the preface, he examined personally “every Ethopic li- 

turgical manuscript in the museums and libraries of Eu- 

rope (including those in Petrograd), with the exception 
of those in France, which on account of the war became 

inaccessible.” , 

The lectures are six in number. The first three lec- 
tures are introductory in character. In them some ac- 
count is given of liturgical worship in general as found 
among the Hebrews, and in pagan nations, before the ad- 
vent of Christianity. Thus a background is laid for a 
discussion of the rise of liturgical forms in the Christian 
Church of the first four centuries. These topics occupy 
the first two lectures. In the third lecture we have a 
brief account of the introduction of Christianity into 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, and of the development of a com- 
plete Ethiopic liturgy in dependence on Alexandria. 

The other three lectures are devoted to a study of the 
development and present form of the Ethiopic liturgy, 
and a comparison of the various manuscripts so as to 
show all the variations found. This work is done in the 
most careful and painstaking way. It is especially inter- 
esting and valuable because it is the first time that the 
complete Ethiopic liturgy has been translated and pub- 
lished in English. 
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Other interesting and valuable features of the volume 
are, the full Greek text of the Liturgy of St. Mark in its 
probable fifth century form, which, it is claimed, was the 
basis or earliest form of the present Ethiopic liturgy; 
also a photographic reproduction of tke full manuscript 
copy of the present Ethiopic liturgy. This is made from 
the manuscript secured by Dr. Mercer in the Spring of 
1914 and already referred to. It is known as the 
“Mercer Ms. 3.” This alone covers 72 pages, and is of 
special interest because, as we understand, the Ethiopic 
liturgy has never been printed in the Ethiopic tongue. 
All the copies in use, or in existence heretofore have been 
in manuscript form. 

All liturgical students especially, and all students of 
Church History, as well, owe a large debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Mercer for this volume on a subject which has never 
before received so full and satisfactory treatment. Sev- 
eral very full indexes add very greatly to the value and 
usefulness of the volume. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


JOHNSTON AND PENNEY. WEST NEWTON, PA. 


Subject and Object. By Rev. Johnston Estep Walter. 

Cloth. 8vo. Pp. vi + 184. Price $1.40 net. 

Mr. Johnston has previously published three other phi- 
losophical works, “The Perception of Space and Matter.” 
“The Principles of Knowledge,” and “Nature and Cogni- 
tion of Space and Time.” A few extracts from the Pre- 
face to the last of these will give the author’s philosophi- 
cal standpoint. He says: “The following discussion of 
the Nature and our Cognition of Space and Time is 
grounded on the fundamental postulates of dualistic real- 
ism. It maintains the reality of space and time in con- 
tradiction to the Kantian hypothesis of ideality; space 
being held to be real as an independent entity, and time 
as an attribute or property of entities.” 

Again he says: “In this period of idealisitic vague- 
ness and wordiness and of eccentricity and novelties in 
philosophy, the positive and unequivocal advocacy of the 
principles of realism is likely to be imputed to the bold 
assertiveness that is the stronger because of ignorance 
of the history and trend of philosophy; or to belatedness 
and incompetency. It must expect satirical and slashing 
reprobation certainly from the followers of the Berkele- 
ian and Kantian idealism, and from those who are capti- 
vated with the sub-titles and pretensions of what is 
strangely called the new realism.” 
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The present volume, the author announces, is based on 
the same realistic principles and has the same aim which 
is, to hasten the coming of a better day for realism, “a 
day when it shall have, with release from truculent dis- 
paragement, prosperity and progress, and the honor of a 
fair acknowledgment of its worth.” In the discussion of 
“Subject” psychology “with a soul” is maintained with 
particular reference, and with particular opposition, to 
the psychology of Hume and those who follow him. As 
to the “Object,” matter and the perception of it are treat- 
ed with special reference to the Berkeleian immaterial- 
ism. The writer holds that Berkeley’s argument against 
the possibility of a representative knowledge, and against 
the existence of external matter, admits of a fair answer. 
Other topics discussed are, “Subject and Object in Rela- 
tion,” “Nature and Perception of Matter,” and “Truth.” 
The author writes always in a very clear and readable 
style, so that it is easy for even a layman in philosophical 
discussion to follow his argument and appreciate the 
strength of his positions, and the meaning and force of 
the conclusions at which he arrives. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The New Personality and Other Sermons. By Frederick 
F. Shannon, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 205. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Dr. Shannon is the pastor of the Reformed-Church-on- 
the-Heights, Brooklyn, New York. He has previously 
published another volume of sermons under the title, 
“The Soul’s Atlas ana Other Sermons.” The volume now 
under review contains twelve sermons the first of which 
gives the title to the book, “The New Personality.” Other 
titles are ‘“‘A Soul Expert,” “The Dateless Christ,” “False 
Wealth and True,” “The Winds of the Soul,” “The Gar- 
den of Life,” “The Enchanted Pursuit,” &c. From these 
titles one would expect to find sermons of a rather highly 
imaginative and descriptive character. In this the reader 
is not disappointed. Dr. Shannon is fruitful in thought, 
has a fine literary style, uses a good many illustrations 
and uses them very happily. He also has the gift of 
striking and epigrammatic expression in an unusual de- 
gree. The sermons make pleasant and stimulating read- 
ing, and will offer many suggestive lines of thought to 
preachers. hog 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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Luther in Light of Recent Research. By Heinrich Boéh- 
mer, Marburg University, translated by Carl F. Huth, 
Jr., University of Chicago. Bound in illuminated 
cloth. Included in the volume is A Pictorial Life of 
Luther, being the first publication of the collection of 
rare prints in the possession of Rev. William Koepchen, 
who also contributes the descriptive text and titles, 
making 83 pages. Pages 318 + 89. Price $1.50 net. 
A Luther Book Mark is also issued by the Christian 

Herald. It is beautiful and artistic, woven (not printed) 

in blue and red and black colors, representing Luther 

nailing the Theses to the church door. It also gives the 
music and the words of one stanza of “Ein Feste Burg.” 

It is a fitting souvenir. Price 50 cents. 

Boehmer’s “Luther in the Light of Recent Research” 
appeared in German ten years ago, and created a decid- 
edly favorable impression. It now is given for the first 
time in English. The 400th Anniversary makes its ap- 
pearance timely, and it will no doubt have a wide circu- 
lation. 

The work is exceedingly well done by Prof. Boehmer, 
who brings to his task great learning, wide research and 
a calm judicial temper. He never yields to the tempta- 
tion of denouncing the slanderers of his hero. He pre- 
fers the better way of reason and of a sly sarcasm which 
carries with it conviction. 

The book is not a biography but rather a vindication 
of Luther and a philosophy of his life. It is not purely 
defensive but also constructive, showing the great Re- 
former as the creator of a new era and the prophet of a 
new ideal. The author has a clear and comprehensive 
conception of this great “modern man,” and knows how 
to make him stand out as the courageous exponent of 
Christian thought and life, despite the limitations of his 
age and station. 

The translation is spirited and reproduces the original 
fairly well, but does not always escape the German idiom. 

This volume must be reckoned with by the Romanist 
and will find a ready welcome by intelligent Protestants. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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K. C. HOLTER PUBLISHING C. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1630-1674. With 
Appendices on Scandinavians in South America, 1532- 
1640; in Canada, 1619-1620; in New York m the 18th 
Century ; German Immigrants in New York 1630-1674. 
By Professor John O. Evjen, Ph.D. Cloth. Pp. xxiv 
+ 438. Seventy Illustrations. Price $2.50, postage 
extra. 


Doctor Evjen has rendered an important service in a 
difficult field of historic research. Until quite recently 
this field was virgin soil, remaining untilled because of 
the apparent lack of clear data, the confusion of names 
and nationalities, and the wide diffusion of the material. 
But such a field tempts the man of historic instinct and 
training combined with indefatigable industry. After 
an exploration of years amid the ancient and musty 
records of immigration and of judicial, legislative, muni- 
cipal, ecclesiastical, commercial and personal documents, 
found in all sorts of places, Doctor Evjen has produced 
a volume which is of permanent value. While it posses- 
ses general interest to all students of colonial history, it 
is of special interest to all Americans of Scandinavian 
origin. 

Two-thirds of the volume are occupied with the chroni- 
cles of the immigrants, including brief biographical 
sketches. These are bright and interesting especially to 
those who find in them the record of some of their own 
forbears as the reviewer has done. Numerous incidents 
relating to conflicts with the Indians and to the daily lives 
of the settlers enliven the record. The Introduction and 
the Retrospect summarize the material included in the 
biographies. 

The conditions, vocations and relations of the mixed 
population of New Amsterdam are clearly set forth and 
their virtues and foibles are pictured. Due attention is 
also given to the religious situation of those early days in 
which our Lutheran Church did not enjoy freedom of 
worship under the administration of the Dutch. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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God’s Word and God’s Works, A clear Testimony to the 
Truth, Selected from the Writings of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther. Jubilee Edition. Paper. Pp. 61. Price 20 
cents; by the dozen $1.92. Published by the German 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 


This is a beautiful booklet, with a fine cover having a 
good portrait of Luther. The contents are the helpful 
and vigorous thoughts of a great soul. 


The Six Days of Creation in the Light of Modern Science. 
By Dr. Frederick Bettex, translated by Dr. David 
Heagle. Paper edition. Pp. 45. Price 20 cents. 
Published by the German Literary Board, Burlington, 
lowa. 


This is an excellent treatise from the Christian point 
of view and should have a wide circulation. 


Saved to Serve, An Inner Mission Vision of the Ideal 

Congregation. 

This booklet gives a brief exposition of Inner Missions. 
For a copy address the Secretary, Rev. Wm. Freas, 1053 
Trinity Avenue, New York City. 

Inner Mission Work treats of the same matters. 


This booklet is a reprint of two chapters of Professor 
Edward Pfeiffer’s Mission Studies. It is to be had from 
Mr. Freas. 


The Doctrinal Teachings of Christian Science. By Pro- 
fessor J. N. Kildahl, D.D. Paper. Pp. 26. Price 10 
cents. 

Published by the Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 


apolis. It exposes most effectively the errors and delu- 
sions of so-called Christian Science. 














